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The Democratic Convention 


By William Marion Reedy 


9 IS an old saying that the Democracy, like a 
coon, fights best on its back. ‘The truth of 
the adage is being exemplified at the National 

Democratic convention in session here this week. 

The party seemed hopeless of victory because of 
its dissensions, yet there are signs that the dissen- 
sions will strengthen it. It seems that the fight the 
factions are putting up against each other shows there 
is enough spirit left in the party to prevent the next 
election being a walk-over for Theodore Roosevelt. 
The vigor with which the clans quarrel among them- 
selves reveals a great force that may be directed 
against the common enemy. 

It does not seem likely that there will be any bolt 
The so-called Mis- 
sissippi platform somewhat elaborated satisfies all 
the factions. There is some indication that the nominee 


as a result of the convention. 


will be supported by every element that opposed his 
selection. 


Mr. Bryan seems to be. pretty thoroughly eliminat- 
ed. He had to take a back seat in the crowd during 
the preliminaries to the convention. His interviews 
and pronunciamentos caused no excitement. His 
headquarters were practically deserted for the greater 
part of the time. He didn’t mix with the other big 
guns. He was not over-cordially received by the 
National Committee when he met with that body on 
the strength of a proxy. 

There was more talk of Hearst than of Bryan fn 
the crowds. The Hearst rooters earned their pay. 
They did most of the shouting in the hotel corridors. 
Their cry was against the trusts, and a proclamation 
that Hearst was the friend of Labor. Their enthu- 
Nobody but themselves 


Hearst’s boom 


siasm did not seem genuine. 
paid much attention to their antics. 
was found early in the gathering of the delegates to 
be nothing more dangerous than a play for a compli- 
mentary vote. Hearst will not figure in more than 
one ballot—if more than one should be had. 

The redoubtable Gorman as a factor in the pro- 
ceedings fizzled out early. He didn’t show up, and 
the Marylanders couldn’t explain why he stayed away. 
It was strongly suspected, however, that “the old fox” 
caught on to the situation and decided not to get in 
the muddle by having his name presented as a candi- 
date for the nomination. The first news that Gor- 
man wouldn’t be here came with the New York dele- 
gation. This emphasized the suspicion that Gorman 
had reached an understanding with the Parker forces. 
Very depressing was this suspicion upon the men 
who were aligned against the “reorganizers,” for Gor- 
man had been long reckoned as one of those who 
would help to solidify the Bryan, Hearst and other ob- 
With Gorman 
out of the opposition to the New York crowd, the 


structionist elements against Parker. 


strength of the opposition weakened perceptibly. 
Guffey, the Democratic leader of Pennsylvania, had 
been regarded as having an understanding with Gor- 
man, too. Shortly after it became known that the 


Marylander was going to keep hands off in the fight, 





the Pennsylvanian threw the great strength of the 
Keystone delegation to Parker. This was demoraliz- 
ing in the extreme, especially as Mr. Bryan had en- 
deavored to hold Pennsylvania against Parker by 
suggesting that all the Bryan and kindred forces 
would be thrown to the support of ex-Gov. Pattison 
in such a volume as to make him the nominee. Guf- 
fey evidently couldn’t see where the Bryan and kin- 
dred strength came in, and he turned down the prop- 
osition with the utmost celerity and frigidity. 

One heard very little of Cleveland, much less than 
it was expected would be heard. There was a faint 
chirrup of his name from New Jersey, but it awak- 
ened no response. The only Cleveland man in the 
convention, apparently, was Charlie Murphy, — the 
Tammany leader. He was still holding out the theo- 
ry that Cleveland was the man for the occasion when 
the Mirror went to press, but he had no backing even 
among the braves of his own wigwam. Murphy’s 
talk for Cleveland would have sounded better had it 
not been that while talking he was under inescapable 
instructions to vote for Parker. 

Tammany came to town for McClellan, but while 
Tammany was picturesque and hot stuff, and extreme- 
ly libational, it didn’t cut as much of a figure as 
It was talking McClellan, 
but everybody knew that it had endorsed Parker and 
would vote for him. Tammany men exercised a very 
They didn’t 
Their per- 


was thought it would. 


slight influence, if any, on the crowds. 
whoop things up in quite the old style. 
formances were perfunctory. McClellan scarcely fig- 
ured at all in the deliberations of the “fixers.” There 
was 2 weird rumor on Tuesday that Bryan would 
place the son of “Little Mac” in nomination, but that 
was about all the prominence that McClellan attained 
prior to the assembling of the convention on Wednes- 
day. 

I have said that there wasn’t much of Cleveland in 
the crowds. I mean, that Cleveland was not openly 
‘in evidence as a force in the gathering. But Grover 
All the Cleveland men, 


all the men who were known or sugpected to have 


was a factor, none the less. 


voted against Bryan in 1896 and 1900 were busy as 
beavers putting in licks against Bryan. Indeed, the 
gathering from the time of the arrival of the first 
delegation appeared to have for purpose not so much 
the nomination of a man who could win, but the 
nomination of any man whose selection would be a 
sign to the country that Bryan was turned down. The 
determination to “do” Bryan was painfully evident. 
The leaders among the reorganizing elements seemed 
determined to ignore him, and they managed to make 
things so interesting that the papers had eight or 
ten columns about their doings, while Bryan’s doings, 
sayings and plannings were hardly deemed worthy 
of three-quarters of a column. The man who had 
carried the ‘96 convention by storm and had dom- 
inated the 1900 convention as absolutely as a dic- 
tator, was a secondary figure. Very little attention 
was paid to him. “But,” said some of his few 


remaining friends, “wait till he rises up in the con- 
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vention and makes one of his speeches.” To which 
the cool and bland reorganizers and Sound Money 
any speech that Bryan may make 
And besides, the National 
that the 


men said “Pshaw, 
is discounted long ago.” 
Committee had taken 

convention shouldn't be stormed by the galleries, by 
keeping a tight grip on the tickets of admission and 


mighty good care 


holding the number thereof as low as possible. 

In two days’ time, that is on Monday and Tuesday, 
it was made clear that the forces of opposition could 
not coalesce. When Guffey failed to bite at the 
Pattison bait and Gorman quit the game cold, there 
was talk that Bryan might solidify the opposition for 
Judson Harmon, of Ohio. But the Ohio delegation, 
on hearing the news, just that 
There was nothing left of opposition to a new deal, 
by Tuesday evening, except Hearst, and Hearst’s men 
at his headquarters in the Jefferson Hotel were en- 


deavoring to persuade the Democratic yeomanry of 


laughed, was _ all. 


the fitness of their candidate—how do you suppose ? 


By doling out free California prunes and peaches. 


There’s statesmanship for you. Tuesday evening 


the Hearst whoopers were active, but Bryan was 


almost neglected in his rooms, and the word ran 


along the lines that Bryan was broken on the wheel 
Democratic 


and would be heard of no more as a 
Moses. 
Missouri's Cockrell boom didn’t appear to amount 


to much from the _ beginning. The delegates 
pledged to yote for “Old Garden Sass” were not seen 
doing much for their candidate, but they were very 
active in endeavoring to ascertain “how the cat would 
hop,” and in which direction lay the band wagon. It 
seemed to some people that Cockrell was just the man 
upon whom the regulars could most readily unite, 
having stood by silver and Bryan, having a good 
record as a Senator, having in his Southern record 
an effective appeal to the Solid South, but somehow 
the opposition didn’t care much for Cockrell, and 
it was noticed at an early stage that Senator Stone 
having the Cockrell boom in charge, and having been 
for some years a frequent associate and friend of 
Stone and 


wondered 


Bryan, was not seen much with Bryan. 

Bryan appear to be “at outs.” When I 
why this should or could be, a friend of Bryan said, 
“Why, don’t you know? It's because Bryan ap- 
proved of Folk, and Folk helped to discredit Stone.” 
It hadn’t struck me that way before, but anyhow Stone 
didn’t seem to be trying to do much for Cockrell 
On the contrary, Stone and the entire 
the New 


with Bryan. 
Missouri delegation up to 
York contingent all the time. Monday evening a 
man high in rank in the Missouri delegation took 
me aside and said: “My boy, old Missouri’s going to 
If Parker is nominated Missouri's vote 


And I drew my own conclusions. 


played close 


be in it. 
will do it.” 
A few lines up I mentioned the name of Folk, of 
Missouri. You know a great many people thought 
that Folk might be the nominee of this convention. 
Some people think so even now. There has beer 
talk of Folk in the convention crowds, a good deal 
more talk of him than of Cockrell, let me tell you. 
talk come from any authoritative 
No good-sized Democrat has spoken for 


Bryan has 


But the doesn't 
source. 
him since the crowd began to gather. 
A few Hearstites declared 


Tom 


been mum on the subject. 


they would accept Folk as an alternative. 
Johnson, who declared for Folk weeks ago, didn’t say 
a word here. Bourke Cockran, who thought Folk 
might be a possibility two months ago, didn’t repeat 
his statement. Speaking about Bourke Cockran re- 


minds me that neither he nor Belmont, nor Hill, nor 


Murphy seemed to be regarded with quite as much 


The Mirror 


popular interest as “Dry Dollar” Sullivan. 


was early in the gathering a good deal of talk about 
David R. Francis, of Missouri, and some of the 
Eastern people took kindly enough to mention of 
him, but the Francis boom was handicapped by the 
instruction of the Missouri delegation for Cockrell. 

However the crowds may have talked of this man 
or that it was soon evident that the Parker strength 
was slowly beating down opposition. The reason 
The Parker people came here for some- 
thing and for some one. They bent their energies 
The opposition had nothing and no one 
upon whom it could unite. You can’t beat something 
with nothing. The Parker people had the argument. 
Parker could carry New York and the Sound Money 
States. |The opposition thought not, but the dele- 
gates from the Sound Money States thought yes, and 
said Parker 


and 


was plain.. 


to one end. 


they should know. The opposition 
said The Parker men said Bryan 
Hearst said too much. The Sound Money men said 


generally that Bryan told them twice that he could 


nothing. 


win, and didn’t, and now they were not ready to take 
his word that Parker The New 
Yorkers showed that the South was pretty well in 
Illinois was for Parker after 


couldn’t win. 


Iine for Parker, that 
one ballot for Hearst, that Gorman had thrown up 
his hands and that Guffey, of Pennsylvania, had come 
And, finally—- most convincing logic of 
The protected 


into camp. 
all—Parker could get the money. 
trusts would probably subscribe for Roosevelt, but 
the other trusts that didn’t depend on protection and 
were afraid of no policy except wild-cat finance, 
would dig up the coin for Parker. “We have had 
two campaigns on no dough,” said the Parkerites, 
“and see what we got. It’s time to try a campaign 
in which we will be able to meet the expenses.” Then 
too, the reason that Parker did not talk was a good 
He wanted by his silence to emphasize his 
the radicalism 


one, 
distinguished from 
There was no combating 


ccnservatism, as 
of the last two campaigns. 


these arguments. There was no chance to check 


Parker organization, simply be- 


be called an 


the work of the 


was nothing that might 


cause there 
organization among the opposition. 


Monday night the wise men of the convention 
agreed that Parker would win on the first ballot. 
They said that there would be a great many compli- 
mentary votes for favorite sons and others, but that 
the vote would be changed before the finish of the 
roll-call so as to give Parker many more than the 
necessary two-thirds of the votes of the convention. 
By Tuesday night there was seemingly “nothing to 
it” but Parker. 


But on Wednesday morning Mr. Bryan was calmly 
saying that the situation remained unchanged, and 
that Parker couldn't possibly be nominated because he 
would never get the necessary two-thirds majority. 
At the same time the Parker men were presenting 
figures tending to show that their man had more 
than seven hundred and eighty-nine votes pledged. 
And it Wednesday morning early that a 
Parker man triumphantly handed me the morning 
paper pointing to a headline over the market news, 
“Higher prices rule in Wall street.” I didn’t exactly 
catch the drift. “Don’t you see?” he said. The 
men who have the coin know it’s a cinch for Parker, 
and they’re not afraid to cut loose. If it’s Parker 
Wall street will cough up liberally to put an ever- 
lasting crimp in Teddy.” Then I saw. 

But the Bryan men and the Hearst men and the 
opponents generally of reorganization are still saying 
that Parker cannot be elected, that the people won't 
stand for an abandonment of the policies of ’96 and 


Was on 


- 


There 1900, that the people who turned down Cleveland 


and Hill in Chicago and in Kansas City will not be 
other than enraged by the triumph of forces against 
which the last two platforms made war. Hearst, 
however, has said he would support the nominee of 
the convention, whomsoever it may be. 

Bryan has not said he would support the nominee. 
The nominee, if it be Parker, and it now seems in- 
evitable that Parker is the man, will be the nominee 
of the men who in 1896 and 1900 would not support 
Mr. Bryan as the nominee. Does one ill turn deserve 
another? The great question now is, “Will Bryan 
bolt? I put it to a Parker leader Tuesday evening. 
“Will he bolt? he queried, then went on; “ Let him 
bolt. Then we will be rid of Bryan. And there you 
have the real secret of the whole Parker movement. 
[ts organizers and exécutants are not really so much 
concerned about Parker’s winning as they are with 
the fact, to them, that they have after eight years 
knocked out Bryan. Poorly concealed is the evi- 
dence that the victory over Bryan is almost suffi- 
cient unto them. 

The fixers have fixed Mr. Bryan's clock, but it 
will strike thirteen for someone other than himself 
before it stops short, never to go again. Mr. 
Bryan will make a fight against Parker on the floor 
of the convention, and it will be a hot one. And Col. 
Charles Asbestos Edwards, one of the Hearst lead- 
ers, says that while Parker may get the nomination 
“hell will surely pop” before he does so. Hearst 
will, fight too, 

Just who will be nominated for Vice-President 
no one can possibly foretell. There are half a dozen, 
twenty, maybe forty possibilities for that position. 
The National Committee will fix that nomination as 
soon as the contests are decided. 

Meanwhile about sixty thousand people in St. 
Louis are not worrying at all about the nominees or 
the platform or the fate of this politician or that in 
Those matters are the 
There is but 


this, that or t’other State. 
veriest trifles to the sixty thousand. 
one question in their minds, and that is how they can 
proceedings. 
For the con- 


get tickets to witness the convention 
The man with his ticket cinched is it. 

vention will be one that no one will ever be able to 
forgive himself for missing. It will be lively from 
start to finish. It will be oratorically splendiferous 
and tactically brilliant. It will ve punctuated with 
tense and tragic moments. Men will there politically 
die the death. New geniuses will swim into our ken. 
The old warriors will make what must be, for many 
of them, their last fight. A great party will present 
the unique spectacle of turning upon itself and mak- 
ing public recantation of past errancy. A new 
be called into being in protest of such 

“Have you got’ your ticket?” 


ok ole oe os 


Rooseveltian Superlatives. 


party may 
recantation. 


In accepting the resignation of Mr. Knox, the 
Attorney General, President Roosevelt went more 
than the limit in lauding the departing jurisconsult. 
Mr. Knox was rapturously assured that he deserved 
to be ranked above all “the great and able men” who 
had preceded him in the Attorney General’s office. 
Suurely, this was high praise, much too high, in fact, 
to be close to truth. Mr. Knox did his duty, nothing 
else. He gave no evidence of striking Originality. 
He did not achieve anything that could be considered 
to mark the beginning of a new epoch in our legal 
annals. The government’s triumph in the North- 
ern Securities case was won by inferiors, not by Mr.. 


Knox. 
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Reflections 


Will Folk Withdraw? 

ILL Mr. Folk withdraw from the guber- 
W natorial race and re-enter the field as 
a candidate for Circuit Attorney later 

on? That’s what the latest report says anent 
the situation. In fact, it is said that some 
of the Circuit Attorney’s friends are advising him to 
take such a course. Things haven’t been moving 
right in the Folk campaign lately. 


Democrats alike have been making his life anything 


Republicans and 
but pleasant. Probably what has hurt worse than 
all is the failure of the St. Louis boodle prosecutor to 
head off Messrs. Cook and Allen in their race for Sec- 
retary of State and Auditor. These two, especially 
the former, have been gaining ground daily, despite 
all that Mr. Folk and his lieutenants could do to pre- 
vent it, so that now that the nomination of one or 
both appears certain, it would not be surprising 
if Mr. Folk did withdraw from the governorship 


rather than be forced to run on the same ticket with 


bh 


them. 


Political Buncombe. 

Mr. CANNON, Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, professes an economic philosophy that is per- 
fectly on a par with that currently expounded by 
other Republican leaders. According to his enligh- 
tened views, everything looks lovely and cheerful. 
(here’s absolutely not the least trouble in sight any- 
where. The country is still as prosperous as it was 
three years ago. Mr. Cannon admits that there has 
been a vast shrinkage in security values, but is dis- 
posed to minimize the importance thereof. In fact, 
he tells us plainly that the economic position of the 
country has not even been endangered, much less in- 
jured by the extensive break in Wall street values. 
According to his light-hearted theory, it does not 
make any difference what Wall street does or expe- 
riences. If the Wall Street Journal declares that the 
shhrinkage in security prices amounted to almost {wo 
disturbed 


thereby? A billion dollars or two, more or less, “cuts 


billion dollars, why should anybody be 


no ice” in this land of unlimited possibilities and un- 
{imited inflation. If anybody got hurt in his finances 
in the last two years, he has himself to blame. He 
“Uncle Joe” 


airily overlooks such insignificant economic items as 


should have kept out of Wall street. 


wholesale discharges of workingmen and wage reduc- 
tions. He does not condescend to give us his bril- 
liant views in regard to the startling reaction in the 
Anybody that talks of such 
There’s nothing 


iron and steel industry. 
puerilities is foolish and visionary. 
the matter with the United States Steel Corporation, 
although its net earnings have been cut in twain since 
June, 1903. 
fitless times in the iron trade when the egis of the 


How can there be such a thing as pro- 


sacred Dingley tariff law still overspreads this broad 
land? Away with all doubts, fears and croakings! If 
you think there is anything wrong or going awry, 
just imagine the contrary, and be happy and coura- 
geous again. Practice auto-suggestion. It works 
wonders on certain occasions, especially when the 
about to 


Democrats are make another damnably 


treacherous assault upon high tariff duties. Along 
in 1901 and 1902 it was much the custom among Re- 
publicans to enlarge in glowing, self-complacent terms 
upon the splendorous doings of Wall street as reflect- 
ing the buoyancy of protectionist prosperity, but “Un- 


cle Joe” has forgotten that. No unpleasant, embar- 
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The Republican par- 
ty is permanently committed to opportunism, to shilly- 
shallying, to self-glorification. It is the only chosen 
party. It alone can be entrusted with the reins of 
government. It is the sole political organization that 
has reduced all the theories of government into a 


rassing reminiscences for him. 


system, that is to say, into a system of sublime ab- 
surdity. Wall street panics do no damage, except in 
Democratic times. In Republican times they are ab- 


solutely harmless, a sort of economic tonic, in fact. 


ole of 
Labor on Trial. 

Tue Labor party is in full control of the Austral- 
ian government. With the single exception of the 
Attorney General, every member of the Ministry is 
a Labor representative. The new premier, Mr. Wat- 
son, is said to be a conservatively progressive, well- 
educated man, and regarded with confidence and es- 
teem by the business community. In an article in 
the June IJndependent Review, Mr. W. P. Reeves 
writes encouragingly of political conditions and pros- 
pects in Australia. He does not apprehend anything 
like revolutionary measures to follow the recent 
change. in government. He has an excellent opinion 
of the new premier, who, he tells us, “is as unlike the 
ccarse, howling rough of anti-Labor cartoons as Mr. 
Parnell was unlike the typical Hibernian blatherskite.” 
Mr. Reeves believes that the Labor regime will in- 
augurate a sound and honest fiscal policy, that it will 
resist all Federal borrrowings, except for conversion 
of the debt, and cut down expenditures to the lowest 
possible level. For some years past Australia has 
Agriculture has been 
Millions 


ot heads of sheep and cattle have been lost as a re- 


been anything but prosperous. 
overtaken by a series of terrible disasters. 
sult of protracted periods of drouth. Even the 
gold mining industry was adversely affected by the 
unfortunate conditions. At the same time, the gov- 
ernment pursued an extravagant fiscal policy, which 
necessitated heavy borrowings and increasing  taxa- 
tion. The new government has an opportunity to 
make a fine record for itself and, incidentally, to dem- 
onstrate to the civilized world that Labor may just 
as safely be entrusted with the control of government 
as any other political party. 
eb el. 
A Coming Combine. 

THERE is likely to be a consolidation of the entire 
telegraph and telephone business in the United States. 
Of recent times there have been various indications 
pointing that way. It is rumored that the American 
Telegraph and Telephone, or the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, will soon combine with the Postal Telegraph 
Company. The Western Union, it is hinted, will 
absorb all the smaller competing telephone systems. 
In the last five years a great number of independent 
telephone companies have been organized, especially 
in the Middle Western States. It is stated that there 
are “at least twenty States, each one of which has 
more independent telephones in service than all the 
New England States put together.” In Ohio and 
Indiana, the independent companies have more than 
twice as many telephones in operation as has the Bell. 
In Chicago, the Automatic has six thousand instru- 
ments in service. In St. Louis, the Kinloch Company 
is more than a match for the Bell. The growth of 
the independent movement is said to be spreading 


repidly southward and westward. In the struggle 








of competition the Bell is considerably handicapped 
by the fact that its capitalization is much in excess 
of that of its rivals taken together. In view of all 
this, a general consolidation may be look for with 
confidence. The independent systems’ fast encroach 
upon the business of the Bell as well as upon that 
of the two great telegraph companies. It is well 
known that the Western Union is steadily losing 
ground. Its increase in revenues in the last few years 
has been disappointingly small, in spite of all of the 
activity of business. In the course of time the 
entire telegraph and telephone business of the country 
will be under the control of one gigantic corporation, 
with the National Government regulating the imposi- 
tion and modification of rates. 
ok ob 
P Supreme Egotism. 
THE Republican party is thoroughly convinced of 
the infallibility of its dogmas, the perfectness of its 
judgment in all things, the supreme masterfulness of 
its legislative actions. Its egotism is sublimely mag- 
nitudinous. In the Chicago platform it is laid down 
that the Republican party is /7, that it alone can be 
trusted to revise the Dingley tariff at its own time 
and acccording to its own ideas and pleasure. If 
the Democrats were to lay their sacrilegious hands 
on the sacrosanct schedules of the Dingley law, we 
are given to understand, the whole country would go 
to the dogs, crops would fail, banks would “bust”, the 
death rate increase and the boll-weevil overrun the 
whole South. The salvation of this nation and of all 
mankind has been committed to the Republican host. 
Such is the pompous pride of this party, such its fat- 
uous arrogance, such its monumental vanity. Does 
this suggest that it is riding for a fall? Maybe it 
does, although Theodore Roosevelt seems for the 
present to be firmly mounted on his sturdy broncho. 
ok ob 
The President's Latest. 
Mr. Paut Morton, the new Secretary of the Navy, 
should work wonders in his new position. He is 
eminently qualified.to superintend naval affairs. For 
many years he has made a diligent, scientific study of 
maritime matters in the offices of the Atchison, Tope- 
ka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
in the history and strategy of naval warfare. He 


He is thoroughly versed 


could give “pointers” to Capt. Mahan on the para- 
mount importance of sea power. President Roose- 
velt must be congratulated upon his latest Cabinet 
appointment. He could not possibly have done bet- 
ter. The future of the United States Navy is assured 
with Mr. Morton masterfully guiding its growth. 
Vivat sequens. 
ate ode 
Russia’s Chances Brightening. 

Russta’s position in the Far East has shown more 
improvement in the past week, and her chances now 
seem brighter than they have been for months— 
thanks to the advent of the rainy season in Manchuria 
and the failure of the Japanese forces to push for- 
ward to a decisive battle with Gen. Kuropatkin’s main 
division of the Russian army. With the roads now 
impassable, it is impossible for the Japanese forces 
to advance with their artillery and other equippage, 
and it also transpires that the “little yellow men” are 
facing the danger of a scarcity of food and forage. 
In fact, there are signs that the Japanese are already 
falling back from positions which menaced Kuropat- 
kin’s flanks for the purpose of getting nearer to their 
commissary trains, That the Russians will profit 
by the delay in operations due to the rainy ‘season 
there is no doubt. Even while they were hoodwink- 
ing the Japanese as to their strength, they were wait- 
ing for reinforcements, and now will have no diffi- 
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culty in meeting them. With new and fresh troops, 
more artillery and a large store of supplies, it is safe 
to assume that Gen. Kuropatkin will be in a position 
to take the offensive when the dry season sets in. 
Meantime, it would seem that the Japanese will have 
trouble holding their advanced positions in this part 
of the war arena, and may concentrate all their at- 
tention on trying to effect the fall of Port Arthur. 
All in all, the situation looks much more favorable to 
Russia on land, and there is some reason to believe 
that the Muscovite is not altogether driven from the 
seas. The Japanese admiralty have a large sized 
puzzle to solve even now, with but the meager fleets 
of Vladivostok and Port Arthur to look after, and 
they do not appear able to cope with both divisions 
of the Russian fleet. Should the Czar’s Baltic fleet, 
by some chance, arrive on the scene while the Japs 
are busy pursuing either the Vladivostok or Port 
Arthur squadron, matters certainly will become in- 
teresting. Now, if ever, is Russia getting in shape 
to regain her lost laurels. 
As to a Sane Fourth. 

THANKS to the city authorities and the common 
sense of the people, it seems at last that we are on 
a fair way to experience saner Fourth of July celebra- 
tions. The great Independence day passed rather 
quietly throughout the country. In most places there 
were fewer accidents and lethal weapons and high 
explosives were not so generally employed. Chica- 
go alone, of all the large cities, seems to have had its 
usual crop of accidents. ‘The day in St. Louis was 
comparatively quiet and accidents were few. This 
change in the manner of celebrating indicates what can 
be accomplished by the authorities taking a firm 
stand. The orders issued by Mayor Wells and Chief 
of Police Kiely had a good effect upon the public, and 
the merchants; the former spent less money than ever 
on fireworks, and many of the latter declined to supply 
only the most harmless articles. It is in order now 
to keep the movement alive, and to bring the subject 
before the organizations and associations of business 
men for the purpose of preventing the sale of high 
explosives and deadly novelties. And _ something 
should also be done to prevent the littering of street- 
car tracks with high power torpedoes and mixtures of 
potash and sulphur. There is great danger to life 
and property in such alleged “celebration.” 

ob ol 
Matrimony in the Army. 

RECENT happenings in the United States army 
would indicate that there are a lot of women haters 
at the head of military affairs in this country. In 
fact, it looks as though war will be declared against 
the married army officer, and that the West Point 
cadet will, some day, be taught that the first require- 
ment of the service is bachelorhood. Not long ago 
the unmarried army officers were given to understand 
by their superiors that their indulgence in matrimony 
would not be looked upon with favor. This caused 
quite a storm of protest in many quarters, and had 
some temporary effect upon the social plans of the 
young men of the service, but it was considered only 
a passing fancy of a jilted superior. But it seems 
it isn’t. It looks like the crusade against matrimony 
has come to stay. This was evidenced by the recent 
order emanating from a West Point officer who un- 
dertook to teach the cadets the “etiquette of the 
waltz.” This happened when the boys from the 
military academy visited the World’s Fair. They 
were instructed then that in dancing or waltzing, un- 
der no circumstances should they hold their partners 


closer than arms’ length. Waltzing like this isn’t 


The Mirror 


Even the girls objected, but the 


waltzing at all. 
cadets had to obey, and they have gone back to school 


wondering what will come next. 
be oe 
As to Ship Subsidy. 


One plank of the Republican platform which will 
surely not bear the light the Democratic campaigners 
will throw upon it in the next few months is that 
which commits the party to the ship subsidy policy. 
We are given to understand by the Republicans that 
the reason our merchant marine service has fallen to 


such a low level is because the government does not 
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HE was a royal lady born, 
S Who loved a _ shepherd-lad; 
To bring the smile into his face 
Was all. the care she had. 


His murderers brought a bloody crook 
To show her of their deed; 

She eyed it with a queenly eye; 
And leapt into the mead. 


And there she settled with the lambs, 
And felt their wooly fleece; 
It was their cry among the hills 


That brought her to her peace. 


And when at night she folded them, 
Outside the wattle-fold, 

She took her lute and sang to them, 
To keep them from the cold. 


The Religion 


66 YN any attempt to forecast the spiritual future 
of mankind, surely we ought to discard all ex- 
pectation of the ultimate survival of either su- 

pernatural religion or materialism.” Such is the in- 
troductory sentence of a work called “The Religion 
of the Universe,” lately published by J. Allanson Pic- 
ton. The tertium quid which he offers is a pan- 
theistic system based on the late Herbert Spencer’s 
reconciliation of science and religion in his book of 
“First Principles.” He states that “our justification 
for doubt and more than doubt as to the permanence 
of supernatural creeds,” does not need any long ar- 
gument. “For not only scientific methods, but also 
the spiritual atmosphere has quite changed its char- 
acter during the last two centuries; and the clouds 
which lent themselves to imagination in the old days 
have disappeared in a drier light.” Commenting 
on the changed habit of religious thought since the 
days of Milton, he says: 


“It is easy for some, though they are a lessening 
number, to persuade themselves that the plan of sal- 
vation picturesquely set forth in ‘Paradise Lost and 
Regained’ is a real scheme of God, though they cannot 
fit it into human history as aptly as Milton did. But 


others, and they are an increasing number, feel pain- 


There are reasons to believe this is not 
This nation, 


support it. 
true. Germany affords an instance. 
which has paid less than any in subsidies, to its mer- 
chant marine, far surpasses in this service both Eng- 
land and France, which have been large contributors 
to the ship-building industry. The Germans make it 
a point not to depend altogether on their government. 
They strive to give the very best service and to em- 
ploy the best talent, and by doing so have come out 
on top, while the schemers of other nations were look- 
ing for more subsidies. As a matter of fact, subsidy 
of an enterprise sometimes deters rather than accele- 


rates its progress. 


# we 
By Michael Field 


She was a happy, innocent, 
Whom men had sought to spite, 

Alack, no sovereign lady lives 
A life of such delight. 


For no one crossed her any more, 
Or sought to bend her will; 

She watched the ewes at lambing-time, 
And in the winter chill. 


And when her flock was gathered far 
One day beside the brook, 

The shepherds found that she had died, 
Her arms about her crook. 


She had no memories to forget, 
Nor any sins to weep; 

O God, that I might be like her, 
And live among the sheep. 


of the Future 


fully the discord jarring at every point between the 
portentous procession of miracles attributed to the 
past and the ordinary work-a-day world as we know 
it. They have no prejudices—these of whom we 
speak. They are not vain enough to put their no- 
tions of possibility against genuine and sufficient evi- 
dence. But they note a habit cherished by their for- 
mer teachers of filling up gaps in evidence by assump- 
tions that the world of old was somehow different 
from our own in its moral needs, in its demand for 
miracle, in the divine response to that demand, and 
in the frequent occurrence of rents in the veil be- 
tween the seen and the unseen. During the last half 
century, however, the earth has given up her dead in 
a manner never anticipated by seers; and from Egyp- 
tian, Chaldean, and Mycenzan graves the ‘kings of 
the nations’ that ‘lay in glory, every one in his own 
house,’ have come forth with their records and their 
proclamations, and have made the world of their day 
almost as familiar as London streets. Was then 
that world so-much different from our own as the 
fond faith in ages of miracle would have us suppose? 

. . The picture presented to us by the Assyrian 
or Egyptian chronicles, by the laws and _ business 
transactions recovered from history, is one of ordi- 
nary routine life, such as we ourselves lead, and of 
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patient submission to natural order. Into such a 
setting it is as difficult to fit the plagues of Egypt and 
the passage of the Red Sea and the overthrow of Jeri- 
cho’s walls by a blast of rams’ horns as it is to fit 
the adventures of Baron Munchausen into the life 
of modern Europe.” 

Turning to the other rejected postulate, Mr. Pic- 
ton replies to the query as to whether materialism will 
take the place of supernatural religion: 

“It is forbidden by philosophy, by metaphysics, and 
by the constitution of human nature. For, according 
to materialism, everything in the universe can be ex- 
plained by molecular mechanics. We are nearer to 
reality when we have increased the powers of the 
microscope, because the ultimate reality lies in the vi- 
brating atoms. The inner world of spirit is to be 
explained by matter and force; and though we are a 
long way from it yet, we need not despair of some 
eventual deduction of consciousness and will from 
the subtle interplay of still cryptic forces and infini- 
tesimal corpuscles. But against any such view of 
the universe and of life there has been, during the 
present generation, a marked and persistent reaction, 
which shows no signs of any cessation, but rather 
of final and unchallengeable triumph. Indeed, ma- 
terialism has never been anything but a morbid con- 
comitant of the wonder excited from time to time by 
fresh glimpses into the maze of natural phenomena.” 

The author claims to detect in the religious 
thought of the day a general tendency or movement, 
and this tendency, he believes, “can have no finality 
except in the realization of God as the only Being 
and of the universe as His revelation in conscious- 
The argument of the book is summarized by 
its author in the following words: 

“T have endeavored to justify the assertion 
that both religious emotion and the certain reality of 
its Object survive the disintegration of ancient creeds. 
Acknowledging that God transcends human thought, 
[ have yet urged that He does not escape human 
thought, but is immanent therein. And in the in- 
terpretation of ‘what may be known of God,’ I have 
regarded experience as the only revelation, and the 
world order as greater than miracle. In particular, 
[ have offered suggestions toward developing in a 
practical form the late Herbert Spencer’s brief and 
general statement of the only possible reconciliation of 
And that reconciliation I have 


ness.” 


religion and science. 
understood to consist in a common recognition by 
men of devotion and by men of knowledge that relig- 
ion and science are each stimulated and brought to 
self-consciousness by finite phases of a universe, un- 
knowable in its totality, which surrounds, interpene- 
trates, and overwhelms both alike. At the same time 
| have accepted and tried to apply practically Spen- 
cer’s prophecy that ‘very likely there will ever remain 
a need to give shape to that indefinite sense of an ul- 
timate existence which forms the basis of our intelli- 
gence. I have dwelt also upon his evidertly heart- 
felt warning .that, in satisfying this need, it is an 
erroneous assumption ‘that the choice is between per- 
sonality and something lower than personality ; where- 
as the choice is between personality and something 
that may be higher.’ Incidentally I have ventured 
to regret the pholosopher’s apparent indorsement of 
the necessity for a ‘First Cause’ in a universe where 
cause and effect in their largest generalization are ob- 
viously identical. But I have followed him gladly 
in maintaining that what he terms the Unknowable, 
but which I would rather call the Eeternal, is not 
negative, but the one supreme fact. 

“Therefore, while entirely acquiescing in the ac- 
knowledgment that the Eternal Being is in his totality 
unknowable, I have given reasons for retaining the 





The Mirror 


For though its history, like that 


holy name of God. 
of the creature who ‘calls on the name of the Lord,’ 
goes back to embryo conditions, which at our present 
stage of evolution seems grossly incongruous, yet the 
name has been transmuted by the long process of ex- 
perience and thought into a symbolic expression of in- 
effable life, power, goodness, and love; so that to 
contemplative souls it has become as Dante's space- 
less point of unapproachable light, representing the 
oneness of all that is. 
that while holding to Spencer’s ‘Reconciliation,’ we 


I have further suggested 


may consistently learn from St. Augustine, who held 
that the unknowableness of God as the Infinite and 
Eternal does not exclude the possibility of our appre- 
hending what he is to us. Indeed, to say that be- 
cause we cannot comprehend in its totality all that is, 
therefore we can in no sense know anything is as 
great a mistake in religion as it would be in science. 
True it is that in neither can we know any experience 
or any object in the infinite sense of knowing. That 
is, we cannot know it through and through, and all 
round, in all its realisms, because those relations are 
endless. But if we are content in science to regard, 
as relative knowledge of Nature, a partial but classi- 
fied and ordered conception of physical appearances 
and successions, we may also be content to regard as 
a relative knowledge of God a partial but ordered con- 
ception of experimental spiritual phenomena in the 
soul of humanity. 
be on our guard against splitting the unity of God 
and Nature. 


At the same time we must always 


And we must also beware of the erro- 
neous assumption that sentiment or emotion can 
prove the reality of alleged historical events,” 


The Ordeal by 


a a 


ferns. “I can’t go much farther,” she gasped. 


T « woman threw herself panting on a bed of 

The man looked down at her with a troubled 
expression. “I’m afraid we had better stay here till 
morning,” he said. “The country gets wilder every 
step we take and I think that we are going the wrong 
way. We should have kept the trail. Short cuts 
are always dangerous.” 

They were in one of the canons of the Big Basin. 
For miles about them thickly wooded ridges were 
piled helter-skelter and*the ravines that yawned be- 
tween them intertwined like paths in a labyrinth.. Man- 
zanita brush that tears the clothing and the flesh made 
their progress slow and painful. 

“Stay here all night!” the woman echoed. She 
sat up and lifted her oval face so that the fading light 
that struggled through the redwoods illumined it. She 
peered up to a patch of blue sky with a half-pleased, 
half-tired expression. 
slowly over the ridges,” 
there is nothing so beautiful as the moonlight on the 
mountains. It seems like another world.” 

“What will you husband say?” he asked shortly. 
“What will those cats.at camp say? Oh, Kathleen, I’ve 
got you into an awful mix-up.” 

“What can they say?” she said bewildered. “We 
Tom will only be terribly worried to- 


“And the moon will creep 
she said dreamily. “Oh, 


lost our way. 
night. As for the others, I don’t care what they say. 
Anyhow, it’s not your fault. 
short cut.” 


A woman who talks in that fashion is exceedingly 


I wanted to take the 
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It is the author's contention that “everything in 
the great religions of the world which is genuinely 
spiritual and devotional, as distinguished from what 
is claimed as historic or quasi-scientific, is practically 
untouched by the disintegrating processes of modern 
critcism and research.” He says: 

“Not that we should undervalue the service ren- 
dered to the essential life of religion by the recorded 
experience of mankind, by prophetic utterance, by 
poetic dreams, or even priestly rites. Nor should we 
disregard parables, or ecstatic visions, or consider 
even imagined portents to be always worthless. But 
the important thing about such helps to religion is not 
the alleged-miraculous indorsement of some, or the 
objective reality of any events associated with them 
in the traditions of the church. The essential matter 
for consideration is their spiritual suggestiveness; 
and if this be retained, the alleged objective occasion 
of it matters nothing. At the same time the recog- 
nition of this truth does not cancel the value of his- 
torical religions as such. For the whole religious evo- 
lution of man has been energized by the divine spirit 
through the infinite experience of the creature. And 
in this experience illusions, myths, and imagined por- 
tents have had a real place. Finally I have pleaded 
that for us of the Western world, Christianity is far 
the most important of historical religions, while the 
experiences of its saints come nearest to us, and are 
most susceptible of realization in our own inner life. 
Yet it can only be as a phase of the religion of the 
universe, and not as the universal religion itself, that 
Christianity can reign even in the West.—From Lit- 
erary Digest. 


Fire v7] 
By W. O. McGeehan 


innocent or recklessly the opposite. | Maddison knew 
that this one was the former and suffered untold men- 
C Her husband, Tom Mel- 
vin, was his friend, which made the affair all the more 


unpleasant. 


tal torture because of it. 


Over all, Kathleen and he had been boy 
and girl together and she was still all that he consid- 
ered pure and sacred in the world. Now he knew 
that “Thou can’st not escape calumny” would be prov- 
en with her the victim. 

“Kathleen, you don’t understand how serious this 
is,” he said. “You don't know what they will say 
about you. Even Tom—remember, in the old days 
you and [——” 

“No, no,” she cried quickly, “don’t speak of that. 
I—no, don’t say anything. I——. Let us make the 
best of things.” 

And he realized himself that it was dangerous 
ground, for she was a girl again in the twilight, and 
there was nobody but themselves all alone in a world 
of redwoods and madrones. ‘The twilight melted in- 
to moonlight. The leaves rustled in a cool breeze and 
the creek babbled a droning song. ‘The air grew 
colder. 

He built a fire of brushwood and they watched 
the light play with the weird shadows about them till 
Her head drooped on her arm and 
she slept the untroubled sleep of a child. Maddison 
watched over her as a Knight of the Round Table 
would guard the Holy Grail. But he thought of the 
wagging tongues that would whisper to the contrary 
and was troubled. 


she grew weary. 
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Dawn broke over the mountains and they resumed 
their weary tramp. The sun beat down upon them 
pitilessly with a heat that seemed to wither every liv- 
Desperately Maddison charged at the 
clinging manzanita that scratched and tore. She fol- 
lowed the trail he broke with uncomplaining patience. 
Sometimes, they crawled over fallen logs, sometimes 
Often they came upon 


ing thing. 


tumbled into a hidden ravine. 
a clear place that promised well, but led to barriers 
impassable. 

$y noon the man experienced a new fear. They 
might not have to face the charitable opinions, after 
all. Many people at different times had wandered 
into the Big Basin and had staid there. *The thought 
caused him to storm the manzanita with renewed 
frenzy. Beneath his breath he cursed as he looked 
up at the impassable ridges that hemmed them in. 

The faint odor of burning forest, a smell like in- 
cense, came to his nostrils and sent a chill of horror 
through him. He threw himself bodily up the side 
of a little cliff and glanced backward. 
of smoke hovered over the tops of the trees. And 


A rolling cloud 


the wind blew toward them. 

But to the right there was a ridge of bare rocks 
and little brush between the pair and this haven. 
Quickly he turned to descend to Kathleen. ‘Too quick- 
ly, for his foot slipped on the smooth surface and he 
fell. She made her way to his side with an anxious 
cry. 

“Are you hurt?” she gasped. 

His face was white and drawn with agony. Franti- 
cally he tried to stagger to his feet, but fell with a 
sharp cry of pain. 

“Leg’s broken. We're trapped,” he groaned. 

She paled, but uttered no complaint. Even then 
she proved herself worthy of the deep, silent love that 
he had borne for her through all the years. She took 
his hand and pressed it silently. Maddison felt mis- 
erably weak before her patient bravery. 

“We're going to be roasted,” he moaned, half de- 
lirious. “I am not afraid, God knows.. But oh, 
Kathleen !” 

Faintly they heard in the distance the rumble of the 
forest fire like the sound of a troublous sea from afar. 
The smoke was wafted toward them, and made them 
fight for breath. 

“There’s a chance,” he cried. “Go that way quick- 
ly There’s a bare ridge. Try, try, Kathleen. It’s 
a chance for life.” 

Her grasp tightened on his hand. “I couldn't go 
a step,” she said quietly. “Besides, I won't. There, 
there,” she added soothingly, “I couldn't go..” 

“Oh, Kathleen)” he cried. 

“We are going to die, then?” she said. 

“A terrible death, Kathleen,” he replied sorrow ful- 


“And there is no hope?” 

“None.” 

“There, Jack,” she said, her face transfigured, “let 
us talk about the old days. It can not be wrong now. 


There will be no one injured.” 


He drew her face down to him with all the pas- 
sionate longing that had been pent up for years. he 
roar of the fire became audible, but it added no ter- 
rors. <A sea of flame swept overwhelmingly toward 
them, lapping up the dried brush with an ever-increas- 
ing hunger. The smoke choked them. 

“All that I asked was to die with you,” he gasped. 
“And you regret nothing?” 

Her face shone on him with an unearthly radiance. 


“God is good to me,” she said. And neither felt that 


it was blasphemous. 
Suddenly, distinct above the hell of sound around 
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Kathleen half started to her feet. 


them, came a voice. 
“Tt is Tom; it’s your husband,” whispered Maddi- 
son. “You're safe. There’s a crowd on the rocks. 
Get toward them somehow and _ shout. They Tl get 
you out.” 
She did not stir. 


“T can't shout.” 


“Hurry, for God’s sake,” he 
gasped. His voice was a cracked 
whisper. 

“T can’t go back to life now,” she said with quiet 
resolution. “Our fate has been decided.” 
Maddison choked as he tried to shout. 


“Kathleen,” he gasped, 


His throat 


was like lime and no sound. 


“save yourself. For God's sake. For my sake.” 

A hundred yards away flames spurted out of a gi- 
gantic redwood as though the tree had been covered 
with petroleum. The rock where they sat was hot 
as an oven. Like the infernal region swelled the roar 
of the fire. 


“Kathleen,” called a voice from the place of safe- 


ty. 

She placed her arms around Maddison’s neck and 
sealed his cracked lips with her mouth. 

And the sea of flames swept onward iy its course. 


From Town Talk. 


Futile Fears of An English Critic 


By Francis A. House 


ROF. GOLDWIN SMIITH, the scholarly Brit- 
ish publicist, has grown thoroughly skeptical 
as to the merits of our constitution and the 

present tendencies of our political government. He 
is badly worried in his years of amiable senes- 
cence over executive usurpation and _ legislative 


decadence. In his prophetic mind's’ eye, he 
sees the specter of political ruin and_ revolu- 
through the legislative halls at 


He is persuaded that the American 


tion — stalking 
Washington. 
nation is lost in a trackless wilderness of follies and 
delusions and being misled by a horde of conscience- 
less politicians. In fine, he is fully prepared to 
write in melancholy language of the decline and fall 
of the American Republic, the greatest the world has 
ever known. : 

In his trenchantly written article in the current 
number of the Monthly Review, the caustic, obser- 
vant British critic words his fears in no faltering 
fashion. According to his ideas, things political and 
social are degenerating and disintegrating fast and 
faster in the United States. His) mental vision 
sweeps from the Capitol at Washington across the 
country to the sage-brush States, which are given 
equal representation in the Senate with such — great 
Commonwealths as New York and Pennsylvania. 
Then it focusses upon the group of leading politi 
cians who rule the American nation and determine 
the course of legislation. Of course, he can find no 
good in them. Each and every one is base, vulgar 
and sordid. 
ing and fattening upon the yitals of the nation. Me- 
thinks the British scholar ‘could be more kind and 
While 


we have bad politicians, we likewise have some very 


Each and every one is a vulture feed- 


discriminative in his lugubrious judgment. 
good ones. Taken as a class, the professional poli- 
ticians in this country are no worse and no better than 
those in England and France. They make, indeed, 
a profession of politics, but can they rightly be blamed 
for this? Who would attend to our political govern- 
meut if they did not? The merchants and manufac- 
turers and financiers have neither the time nor the 
will to enter politics. They are content to leave po- 
litical matters in the hands of the professional poli- 
ticians. © And who are the professional politicians ? 
Must not Theodore Roosevelt be classed among them? 
Were not William McKinley, James G. Blaine, Gro- 
ver Cleveland and Benjamin Harrison professional 
politicians? 

The British censor has much to say in regard to 
the decadence of our national legislature. He be- 
lieves that the House of Representatives has suffered 


a material diminution in power and prestige, and that 
the Senate has pitifully degenerated. What would 
Prof. Goldwin Smith have at this age of the world? 
Burkes, Mirabeaus, Websters? We are no longer 
in the talkative age of the world. We do not value 
oratory as highly as did Quintilian, and for valid 
We are all busy making and_ spending 
money. Billions of dollars are being appropriated in 
the halls of Congress within the space of a few days, 
and with a minimum of logomachy. We lack pa- 
tience and time to listen to set speeches of boresome 


reasons. 


length. Our legislators have to keep “posted” on a 


variety of subjects of deep concern. © There’s the 
stock market, for instance. If they were to neglect 
this magnificent manifestation of human progress 
and moral nobility for only an hour, it might play the 
very deuce with their bank accounts. Stock mar- 
ket “tips” from brokerage houses are much more 
important and interesting in these piping days of 
materialism than outbursts of highfalutin eloquence 
on democratic ideals and government. 

That our Federal Senate has degenerated is a most 
unkind calumny. Look at all the money it represents 
nowadays! Instead of a Daniel Webster and John 
C. Calhoun we now have such a brilliant scholar as 
Henry Cabot Lodge and such a versatile, genial phil- 
osopher as Chauncey M. Depew. It must be ad- 
mitted that money is something of a real power in 
that august legislative body, but is not the same thing 
true of every other sphere of human activity? Why 
therefore, object to the influence of pelf among the 
legislators in Washington? Our Senators are not 
famous for oratorical excellence, but their money 
talks the more loudly and insistently and eloquently. 
And is not this something to be valued and appre- 
ciated? How fascinating is the jingle of the coin to 
the ears of him who worships at the feet of the gol- 
den calf! 

Prof. Goldwin Smith also takes occasion to make 
some ungallant and uncharitable remarks about the 
alleged infecundity of American women. Fi donc, 
professor, how could you! You surely must know by 
this time that if there is any shrinkage in reproduc- 
tive power, it is due, not to physical degeneration, 
but altogether to the lofty, patriotic resolves to im- 
prove the human species in this land of manifest des- 
tiny. In spite of all the strenuously vociferous 
philippics of “Teddy” Roosevelt against the perni- 
ciousness of race suicide, Americans will have no 
more recklessness in procreation. They have. se- 
dately adopted a policy that. they fondly hope, will in 
the end make this, in fact as well as in theory, the 
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greatest nation on earth. They have made a careful 
investigation of the doctrine of natural selection as 
expounded by our scientific demi-gods. Even the 
abstruse writings of dear old Plato have been ran- 
sacked by our diligent investigators into pre-natal 
psychologic, and physical 
Americans believe in science as the alpha and omega 
of all human knowledge and achievement. In the 
not remote future every American will and must be 
an aristocrat of body and mind; the soul is a negli- 
gible quantity. . If he is not a perfect living replica 
ol Michel Angelo or Napoleon Bonaparte, he should 
be at least able and qualified to “run a corner” in 
cotton more successfully than did Daniel Sully. Let 
the British professor possess his soul in serene pa- 
tience. The Uebermensch ideal of Nietzsche will 
be realized in splendid shape and potency in _ the 
United States of the twenty-second century. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith sees another ominous symp- 
tom of political decadence in what he regards as the 
innocuous meaninglessness of our party platforms. 
In this he is badly mistaken. Both Republican and 
Democratic platforms have been brilliant literary con- 
coctions of adroitly evasive politics for ever so many 
years. Our platform writers could have given cards 
and spades to the Athenian sophists of ancient days. 
They can blow hot and cold in the same sentence; 
; tastes and desires. 


physiologic influences. 


they can satisfy all shades of 
American platforms meaningless! Why, there’s such 
a wealth of meaning in every one of them, such a be- 
wildering assortment of gymnastics in logic, that it is 
absolutely impossible to advance anything like a half- 
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way understandable explanation of their clauses and 
political ethos. 

The Toronto scholar should take courage. There's 
positively nothing the matter with this country. Just 
consider the wonderful political virility displayed by 
our Administration in the Perdicaris affair. Wasn‘t 
that a striking reflection of the dignifiedly calm mode 
in which we use our giant's strength? “Perdicaris 
alive, or Raisuli dead.” What a sublime effrontery, 
what a goettliche Grobheit lies in this latest effusion 
of American statesmanship! Most melodramatically 


conceived, daringly energetic was this altitudinous 


“bluff” on the part of our Government. Talk about 
politic languor and decay in this country! There’s not 
a scintilla of evidence of such a thing in our opera 
bouffe naval expeditions, our mailed fist pourparlers. 

We have our fakes and follies and foibles, yet, af- 
ter all is said, we are a grand nation. We tongue 
and deal in astounding hyperboles, yet we abound in 
common sense. We belittle and magnify ourselves 
in the same breath. We satirize “Teddy” Roose- 
velt, laugh at his antics, the suddenness and ardor 
of his impulses and judgment, yet we love him all the 
same, and just for the very faults he has shown. We 
love ourselves, our women, our men, our institutions, 
our mountains, rivers and plains. We are, in short, 
the most interesting, the most complex, the most po- 
How dull and 


vapid this world would be without the news from 


tential nation on God's green earth. 
America! We contribute most to the gayety, the 
wonder and the progress of nations We know we 


are right, and so we're going ahead. 


Japan and Christianity 7] 7) 


A Wholesale 


Change of Belief as a 


Matter of National Policy s # 


About the middle of May a dispatch from Tokio, 
by Mr. Bennett Burleigh, to the London Telegraph, 
widely represented in the United States, ran thus: 

“A great religious meeting, called by influential 
men, was held in the park to-day. The object was 
to detérmine on founding in Japan a Church pro- 
Christian in character, but independent in its lines. 
Leading men think that the time has come, in view 
of the education question and the issues at stake, to 
adopt the elements approved of by the majority of 
An edict establishing a Church 


of Japan is not improbable.” 


civilized nations. 


A reader of these words can hardly fail to ask 
himself,—What is Chrisianity? Is it something which 
can be imposed by the prudent and utilitarian learned 
upon the ignorant? Is it possible to look round criti- 
cally upon all religions and chose the most morally 
profitable? Quite apart from Japan, in these days of 
reliance upon reason, the question is forced upon us 
all. 


Seen from the outside, Chrisianity is a system of 
ethics more perfect than, but by no means altogether 
different from, various other systems, coupled with a 
mixed codification, longer or shorter, of historical 
events and emotional phenomena which are called 
Christian dogma. But the religion of Christ surely 
meant something much more to Him and to His 
original followers. In its essence it has always been 
mystic, a supernatural light thrown upon the individ- 
ual heart, bringing “life and immortality to light 


through the gospel,” revealing to man the divine side 


of his nature and his mystical relation to the eternal,— 
a relation not to be proved by a list of wonders, but 
continually attested by the existence of conscience; a 
spiritual revelation to be experienced, not a spiritual 
invention to be utilized. It is the clearest manifesta- 
tion of the light that lighteth every man. 

Men of all generations and religions have felt after 
human perfection, and dreamed of its union with the 
superhuman,—have felt, that is, after the character of 
Christ, “who 
dained before the foundation of the world, but was 


verily,” said St. Peter, “was foreor- 


manifest in these last times for you.” A dim idea 
oi forgiveness and benevolence, of the courage which 
is kind, of a trust in a Creator who not only rules but 
illuminated at moments the 


cares, has apparently 


hearts of individuals since the beginning. Was some 
foreshadowing of redemption latent in the primitive 
mind? It is not possible to say. But there has been 
no radical alteration in the human intelligence; it has 
been changed by a process of development, and they 
can best judge of the primitive mind who most pro- 
foundly know their own.“What man knoweth the things 
of a man, save the spirit of man which is in him.” 
The thought of his own affinity to the divine has per- 
meated man’s religious speculations ever since he be- 
gan to think at all about the whence and the whither. 
“Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find me. Cleave 
the wood, and there am I.” So runs that wonderful 
saying attributed to our Lord which, though not re- 
corded in the Gospels, many scholars hold may well 
be His. 

If one could imagine a being from another and 


7 


happier world regarding this one from without, he 
would surely wonder that our situation here appals us 
so little that the vast majority love life, and are little 
oppressed by its uncertainties. If these human be- 
ings look back, he might say, they see nothing but a 
short vista of light ending in darkness, showing many 
things, by no means all pleasant. If they look forward 
they see nothing for’certain. Shadowy shapes lighted 
up by hope or fear, according to temperament, are all 
they think they perceive, and events bring to naught 
their guesses for good and for evil so often as to 
render them almost futile. Yet their love of living, 
their ambition, and their ardor are not damped. For 
some explanation of such a state of things such a be- 
and if, 


are imagining, his spiritual and intellectuual powers 


ing would probably look to religion, as we 
were infinitely above our own, he would see that the 
springs of religion go far deeper down than conscious 
belief. They go down to something which seems 


an experience ob- 





like a_ half-forgotten knowledge 
literated in detail—which a man cannot produce when 
he is asked for it, but which has yet profoundly af- 
fected his view of life. 

In Christ that knowledge was not smothered by 
human infirmities. “Are not two sparrows sold for 
a farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the 
ground without your Father. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered,” He believed and could 
assert; and those who are able to receive the saying 
have indeed believed unto salvation, whatever they 
may doubt, for in life and in death they have the as- 
surance of their own safety. No man has ever proved 
this saying; it is not capable of proof. The love of 
God and the divinely beneficent order of all things are 
matters of faith, not of sight. From time to time 
some Christian undertakes to convince his neighbors 
by intellectual demonstration that everything is for 
the best in the best of all possible worlds. But men 
rebel against and ridicule this corroborative logic, and 
finally reject it. “Lo! here,” or “Lo! there,” is the 
kingdom of God, say the disputers of this world; but 


Christ 


failure, and declared it to be “within.” 


has already condentned their arguments to 
For those 
who can believe in their own importance to the Cre- 
ator the world is changed. The Oriental has an as- 
surance which will lift him out of the condemned cell 
of fatalism; the Western man possesses that which 
can deliver him from the barbed network of chance. 
What the simple call chance the learned, no doubt, 
call law; but if the laws are so many and so little 
known that a man, walk he never so warily, must 
continually break them, then for all practical purposes 
the two words mean the same thing. Can the assur- 
ance of which we have been speaking be attained 
to by the study of Christian evidences,—by those stud- 
ies which almost inevitably lead to the conviction that 
Christianity has been the greatest force the world has 
known for moral improvement and spiritual consola- 
tion? Alas; no. Can this assurance be attained by 
strenuous moral endeavor in accordance with Christ’s 
teaching? Christ declared that it could be so attained. 
“If any man shall do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak 
But the springs of idealist action are 
not set in motion by Act of Congress. 


of myself.” 


But to return to the Japanese, front whom we 
have strayed far. It may justly be said that Japan 
may become a Christian nation by Imperial decree, 
though to make her a nation of Christians is beyond 
the power of the most enlightened of Legislatures or 
the most absolute of Empérors. That is true enough, 
and we hope she may do so, and be legally converted 
in the only sense in which conversion by Edict is 
possible, for her own good and for that of the world, 
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ever expect to see. 


That her rulers should govern and her legislators 
make laws, being compelled to keep in mind the ideals 
of the New Testament, would be a truly excellent 
thing, however little they personally might have made 
those ideals their own. That teachers should, in 
obedience to the Government, set forth to the children 
the “elements approved of by the majority of civilized 
nations” in an immense good. Christianity is the 
lingua franca of the West, the nominal creed of all 
first-class Powers. By means of a comomn Chris- 
tianity they are able to understand one another’s 
highest thoughts, and also to know, at least approxi- 
mately, the probable limits of one another’s lowest 
actions. If Japan aspires to be among those Powers, 
it would be well that she and they should have some 
medium of moral communication. Whether such a 
people as the Japanese will take Christianity as more 
than a superficial system until it comes to them, not 
through professors and statesmen, but through those 
“stewards of the mysteries of God” whose words are 
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Gé E all have our weaknesses, I reckon,” 
\W Simpson .was_ saying, with an easy 
drawl. “Zilk boasted of his, and most 
of us:keep mum.  Zilk confessed his sins even be- 
fore he committed them. Sometimes I think he 
was bluffing Dowly all the time, and didn’t mean to 
have things come to a finish. Anyway, he wasn’t 
a bad sort of chap, was he?” 

That was Simpson to a 7. If he couldn’t say 
much good of a man, he wouldn't say evil. I remem- 
ber reading somewhere once that a man who is a 
friend of all men is a friend of none. My moralizer 
goes on to say that a man with strong likes must per- 
force have strong dislikes or be a weakling. His 
aim is to prove that a man incapable of intense hatred 
is incapable of intense love as well. 

Simpson was a weakling according to this. Ha- 
tred was as foreign to his nature as craftiness is to 
the soul of a nun. He was an easy-going, indolent 
chap, but there wasn’t a man in Creeker’s Camp who 
wouldn’t have vouched for him to the last drop of 
gin in Skelter’s bar, which was a pretty good pledge 


in the eold days. 


And Zilk? Zilk was a man after my moralist’s 
own heart. He could hate with a hatred that would 
have inspired a Poe and driven a Kempis to despair. 
He was as true an example of impulse run riot as I 
He was a great fine animal to 
look at—muscular, brawny, and natural in every 
gesture. Whatever his faults, deceit was not one of 
them; he was as frank with his vices as we were with 
our good points. Zilk didn’t pose as a professioual 
bad man; he didn’t pose as anything, in fact, for he 
seemed to think he was entitled to live without giv- 


ing an account of himself or of his pedigree. 
The first tenter who asked him where he hailed 

from got a stare that sent him back several paces. 
“What’s it to you?” asked Zilk. 

where and I’m bound for the same place.” 


“I’m from No- 
But the 
next instant he reached out and put a detaining hand 
on the fellow’s shoulder. “Look here, pard,” he said, 
“I’m from Hobbe’s Bottom, if you must know, and as 


for my movings, I seem to have struck oil just about 


here. Back in the country I come from its dangerous 
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vivid with conviction, we cannot say. 


It is difficult 
to gauge the germinating power of the seeds of Chris- 
tian idealism. They may come to life in the minds 
of the very young, even though those minds receive 
them in the apparently sterilized condition produced 
by the secular atmosphere of utilitarian intellectuality. 
The blood which Charlemagne so freely shed in the 
name of Christ could not destroy their vitality, nor 
were they washed away by the unholy water of Vladi- 
mir’s enforced baptism. 

The essential misaprehension of those Japanese 
who contemplate adopting Christianity, as the best 
and most effective religion, can be illustrated by Arch- 
bishop Whately’s saying that “honesty is the best poli- 
cy, but he is not an honest man who is honest for this 
reason.” Christianity is the best religion, and pro- 
duces the best social, moral, and material results; but 
though he may be a good man, he is not a true Chris- 
tian who becomes a Chrisian on these grounds. Chris- 
tianity comes from within, not from without. 


Passing of Zilk v7 77 


By Mabel Houghton Brown 


to ask questions, for the fellows ain’t trained up to 
lying. They’d rather use a gun as an excuse.” 

“No offense meant,” said Simpson, for it was he; 
and then to square things he invited the new-comer 
to share a bunk in his tent. 

“It’s a go,” Zilk said, and I may as well state now 
that he rewarded Simpson’s generosity as well as he 
could. He left him two blankets, a goodly supply of 
tobacco, and the best pipe that had been in the camp 
for a score of years. 

A little later Zilk confessed, or rather boasted, that 
he had been driven out of his last stopping place at 
the muzzle of a six-shooter for conduct unbecoming 
a humanitarian. 

“Just fights,” he said, “fights all the time. I'd 
rather fight than eat, but I like a real one with some- 
thing in the stake. I'd rather kill Jim Dowly than 
do ’most anything—and I will some day, when I go 
back.” 

Jim Dowly was only a name to us. We hadn't 
an idea who he was, and didn’t try to find out until 
one night at Skelter’s. The mugs had been around 
three times, and the: pipes were getting empty. 

“Who's Jim Dowly?” asked Bob Rounds, sudden- 
ly. Zilk didn’t show fight, but answered civilly 
enough. 

“He’s an Irish dog. He’s the lowest cuss God 
ever made, I reckon, except me, and I’m not a shade 
worse.” 

“What's your quarrel?” Rounds went on, and to 
our surprise Zilk leaned back in his seat and grew 
reminiscent. 

He had pale brown eyes that lovked yellow under 
his tawny lashes. He opened them wide now, and 
I noticed something akin to tenderness in their ex- 
pression. 

“T was in love once, fellows,” he said. 

There was no rough outbreak in the circle. For 
one reason we wanted the story and for another, the 
miner, rough as he is, has a good deal of respect for 
things feminine and likes to treasure it up. 

“She was a little sliver of a thing,” Zilk went on, 
“and about as pretty as they make ’em, I reckon. Of 
course, she couldn’t care for a great hulk of a fellow 
like me, could she? Well, nobody asked her to. I 


wasn’t hanging around there just to make her tired of 
living. I suppose she might have thought some of 
trying to reform me if she had known, but I didn’t 
ask her to take the job. I knew there wasn’t any re 
form in me, and even if I had been reformed down to 
the ground, I wouldn’t have been good enough for her. 
I didn’t pester her once with any news of me and my 
feelings, only I used to watch for her sometimes, and 
would talk a little. I would stand away out along the 
trail till her pony came by—then I’d go back to the 
camp and think. Thinking is good for a fellow when 
he gets sentimental. It’s a darn sight better than 
talking. That slip of a girl kept me pretty straight 
for a time, only she didn’t know it. The rum tent 
could have gone dry for all of me, and my muscles got 
so soft from stand-idle they were almost flabby. It 
was a queer thing the way that little kid * 

Zilk stopped abruptly. 

“Where does Jim Dowly come in?” asked Bob. 

Zilk looked up. 

“Dowly?” he said, musingly, as if it were an ef- 
fort to get the girl out of his mind, “Dowly? Lord! 
I must have been born hating him! At any rate, we 
had a feud so long back that I’ve forgotten how the 
thing started. It wasn’t the feud, anyway, that made 
me hate Jim, but just his pure cussedness. Some- 
times, though, I feel as if I’d be lonesome if I really 
did take a drop on him, I’ve got so used to hating 


” 





him. 

“What’s he got to do with the girl?” Bob asked, 
gingerly. We expected some objections, but none 
came. Zilk was evidently perfectly willing to go 
through his cross-examination. 

“He’s married to her,” he said, gruffly. 

“The devil!” Bob exclaimed. Every man in the 
group started. Zilk had spoiled our story. We 
didn’t want it to end that way. 

“He’s married to her,” Zilk repeated, “and it all 
happened because I didn’t kill him, when it was 
plainly up to me to do it. There’s a time for all 
things in this world, and the man who slips his chance 
has to pay for it.” 

Simpson moved uneasily in his seat. 

“You're still laying for him, eh?” he asked, with 
a tinge of disapproval in his tone. 

Zilk smiled. “I’m still laying for him,” he said, 
“and the day he breaks the little kid’s heart is the day 
I put a hole in his. That’s all. I just wanted you 
fellows to know.” 

“What for?” asked Bob. 

Zilk smiled again. “You'll understand later,” he 
said; and we did, for Jim Dowly came to the camp 
the next week. 

ale 

Ike Simpson, general philanthropist and friend of 
tramps, took me into his tent the next day, and I 
bunked alongside of Zilk. I liked the man, and be- 
came his partisan. I even found myself plotting the 
taking off of Dowly, as deliberately as if he had been 
my own particular enemy instead of Zilk’s; but when 
he came I avoided him as I would the pest, and 
prayed inwardly that Zilk wouldn't learn he was in 
the camp. The news was out the next day. Zilk 
took it calmly; he didn’t even load his gun, which 
disappointed me somewhat. Afterwards I learned 
that he never unloaded the critter, except on provo- 
cation. 

It’s a strange thing, but the habitues of a rough 
mining camp hanker for a killing with as much vim 
as the average rancher hankers for a legitimate fun- 
eral. Then, after the killing is over, they will get 
in and legislate for justice with a new supply of vim, 
or string the culprit up if he happens to be unpopu- 
lar. Zilk had taken us into his confidence, and we 
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were pledged to play fair with him. We knew that 
he wasn’t a man to use his dirk in the dark, and we 
didn’t put any guards on duty. Officers of a mining 
camp are not very strong on preventing crime. 

The girl Zilk loved? I suppose she ought to be 
described somewhere, but I’ve always been so disap- 
pointed that I could’t describe her just as Zilk saw 
her, that I draw back from the task. Zilk wasn’t a 
keen judge of feminine beauty; he hadn’t known many 
to compare her with. To him she was beautiful. 
To us? Well, she was Jim Dowly’s wife, a dull-look- 
ing mountain girl, rugged, healthy, and ‘ordinary. 
And Zilk had put her up on a pedestal, and had 
thought her worlds too good for him. Maybe she 
was. That wasn’t the question we were called upon 
to decide. 

They had been married only a short time, Zilk said, 
and he didn’t know why they had come to the camp. 
He seemed to avoid them, on the whole. I thought 
he had discarded all thoughts of vengeance, until one 
night when I saw him sitting at the door of the tent 
ramming fresh cartridges into his revolver; he seemed 
to be changing them for mere sport. 

“I’m going to cut across the Pass,” he said. I 
followed him at a discreet distance. I was not ex- 
actly a tenderfoot, even in those days, but I had 
something of the preacher in my nature, and it was 
liable to crop out at inopportune moments. 

What in the devil did Zilk want to kill Jim Dowly 
for, I asked myself. Zilk was a first-rate fellow and 
an ornament to the camp, and the girl wasn’t worth 
it Here he was getting ready to throw up his best 
chance in life, and his soul along with it, for a scamp 
who wasn’t worth the powder he would waste on him. 
| quickened my pace as my argument got the better 
of me, and overtook my man before he had made the 
first turn toward the Pass. 

“Well?” he asked, laconically. 

“What’s up, Zilk?” I said, just as if I didn’t 
know, ¢ 

[ was a slender chap at the time, and was supposed 
to have a tendency toward consumption. ~-Zilk put 
his hand on my shoulder, and his grip made me 
wince, 

“I’m going to do the only decent thing I ever did 
in my life,” he said, “and I shan’t need any company 
to help me out.” 

Oh, I thought sea 
began, and stopped abruptly—something in his eyes 


| stepped back, sheepishly. 





made me wonder what he meant and just what was 


his definition of decency. “What did you change 
the loads for?” I asked, recklessly. “There is the 
girl to think of; you'll break her heart if you kill 
him.” 

Zilk’s face went white, and 
the same tender look came into his eyes that I had 
noticed before. 


My shot sped home.. 


“T ain’t after breaking her heart,” he said, softly. 
“But do you think a man like that could make her 
happy? He'll be good to her for a while, and then 
Why it ain’t in a man of that kind to do the 
square thing by a dog, much less a woman.” 

“But she doesn’t know that,” I broke in, warily. 





“She trusts him now, and it isn’t what a man is that 
makes a woman happy; it’s what he is to her.” 

“I was thinking of that,” Zilk said, slowly, and 
for the first time I realized just how much the man 
cared. 

I turned my back for a moment and tried to col- 
lect my thoughts, then ‘ 

Let’s go back to camp, Zilk,” I said. 





Zilk looked me over and laughed, with a tinge of 
sarcasm in his tone. 

“Do you think I came out on this trip with my 
mind only half made up, and that I was waiting for 
you to come and tell me what to do?” he asked. I 
kicked a stone refjectively, and Zilk went on. “You 
haven’t lived overmuch and you don’t understand some 
things, that’s all. I’ve never had much hankering 
for pondering out fine points myself, and I don’t look 
for reasons for things.. There are some engagements 
that a fellow has to keep, and this is one of them.” 

His tone was bantering. I began to feel reas- 
sured. 

“You might take me along,” I suggested. 


He acquiesced, and was silent until we reached’ 


the Pass. I noticed then that he was growing ner- 
vous. He turned to me suddenly. 

“Did you ever do a thing without knowing exact- 
ly why, and because something—you didn’t know what 
—just made you do it?” he asked. 

I nodded my head, although I did not remember 
having had such an experience. I wanted the man 
to trust me, and I knew that I had to appear sympa- 
thetic. 

“Well, that’s the reason I’m going to—to shoot 
Jim Dowley,” he said. 

“You are going to do what!” I asked, blankly. 

“Oh, you needn’t be harrowing your soul about 


aiding in a murder,” he went on; “it’s going to be a 





‘as he might have used to a friend. 


fair and square fight. I’ve warned him, and he can 
choose his own gun. The world’s too small for us 
two, Chet, that’s all there is to it. Maybe he won’t 
come, but I rather think he will. He knows I won't 
warn him but once.” 


“b 


Dowly came. He was there with five escorts 
when we arrived, and Zilk had a second only by acci- 
dent. Dowly stood in the center of the group as if 
he expected Zilk to get the drop on him, and did not 
face about until the latter was close at his elbow. 

“Gentlemen——” began one of the five, but Zilk 
waved him aside. 

“We don’t want any of that palaver,” he said, and 
turned to Dowly. 

“Why did you bring all this rabble?” he asked. 
“Weren’t you man enough to come alone?” 

Dowly did not answer; one of his companions 
spoke up instead: “He wanted witnesses for one thing, 
and for another we came to reason with you. You 
have no cause to fight this man; he says you are the 
better shot of the two—that you have never been 
known to miss your mark. Do you think a man 
wants to walk out to be murdered?” 

“Tt all depends on his taste,” Zilk answered. 
They gath- 
ered together anew for a consultation, and in the in- 


His reply seemed to puzzle the men. 


terval that followed Zilk took his place. 

“Are you ready, Jim?” he said in as even a tone 
“Will some one 
count?” he went on, turning to the group. 

The counting was uneven, for the men were still 
conferring. Dowly was game, however, and stepped 
into place. 

I could 


have sworn that Zilk fired first; they seemed too close 


The two did not fire at the same time. 


together for either to miss, and yet Zilk was the one 
to fall. 
the affair when I caught him, and took his revolver. 
One look at the loads told the story. 

I handed it to Dowly. 

“Blank cartridges,” I said, simply. 
shot an unarmed man.” 

Dowly accepted the weapon with reluctance, and 
dropped out one of the shells. 

“Now, what in thunder ” he began, and then, 
“Good Lord, I wonder if he knew it!” 

I put my hand on Zilk’s heart. before I answered. 

“T think he knew it all right,” I said. 


The witnesses were still arguing to call off 


“You have 





From the Argonaut, 
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MUSIC 
CONVENTION CONCERTS. 

A swarm of music teachers from va- 
rious parts of the country bore down on 
this city last week, and practically took 
possession of “Festival Hall.” The 
visitors were the members of the “Mu- 
sic Teachers’ National Association,” 
who came to St. Louis to attend the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of ‘that 
organization. They were regaled with 
recitals, concerts, lectures and round 
table meetings, in addition to two spec- 
ial concerts given by the Exposition 
Bureau of Music. 

While the meeting was not conspic- 
uous in point of attendance, there were 
present quite a number of distinguished 
composers, pianists and vocalists, and 
kindred spirits—who rarely have an 
opportunity for the personal exchange 
of ideas—were brought together. The 
purpose of thg association is mainly, ed- 
ucational, but the entertainments given 
during these conventions are of more 
general appeal than the discussion of 
ways and means for the promotion of 
music education. 

A strong showing was made by con- 
traltos at the convention concerts. On 
the first day Miss Pauline Wolkmann, 
of Boston, appeared with conspicuous 
success in songs by Wagner, Richard 
Strauss, Liszt and a group of American 
composers. She is thoroughly musical, 
and possesses an admirably trained, rich, 
full voice. 

Mrs. Franklyn Knight, a St. Louis- 
an who has recently resided in New 
York, has a *oice rounded and mel- 
lowed by constant study, and she is de- 
lightfully artistic and reposeful in her 
work. 

Mrs. Grace Misick of Chicago, a 
comparatively new singer who is com- 
ing to the front, sang a well chosen 
group of songs and arias with most ar- 
tistic comprehension, at the Thursday 
night concert. 

A Philadelphia contralto, Miss Kath- 
ryn McGuckin, proved to be a remarka- 
ple singer. She is an artist of the first 
grade, and her voice is extraordinary in 
range and quality. 

Miss Jessie Ringen, who divided . a 
programme with Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck, 
the Chicago pianist, displayed her ac- 
customed artistry both in the selection 
ahd in the interpretation of her num- 
bers. Miss Ringen’s programmes are 
invariably impeccable in items and con- 
struction, and on this occasion she pre- 
sented compositions by Liszt, Brahms, 
Mozart, Saint Saens, Rubinstein, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor and Liza Lehman. 

Two visiting sopranos appeared at the 
convention concerts. Miss Flora Ber- 
telle, of Louisville, an intelligent singer 
with a wonderfully flexible, sweet voice, 
sang at one of the evening concerts, and 
Mrs. Alice Calder Leonard of Detroit, 
whose tonal opulence called for larger 
space, sang at an afternoon concert in 
Recital Hall. 

Mr. Milton’ B. Griffith, formerly of 
this city, but now a successful Chicago 
tenor, sang a cycle of songs by H. 
Clough Leiter. Mr. Griffith has made a 
decided advance in his work during the 


The Mirror 


past two years, and sings with firm, 
ringing tone and excellent style. Mr. 
Frank B. Webster, baritone, also of 
Chicago, a manly, sane interpreter, with 
a fine voice, gave three songs at Thurs- 
day night’s concert. 

The pianists who appeared at the 
convention concerts, were good, without 
being in any sense, great. Miss Bir- 
dice Blye, of Chicago, a pupil of Ru- 
binstein, presented a programme of 
wide range, and rendered the composi- 
tions it contained with due attention to 
their special character. Her manner 
at the piano is charming, and she has 
a pretty touch and captivating style. 

Mr. Albert Weinstein, of New York, 
—a Leschetizky pupil—played with am 
mation and energy. His work is finished 
and accurate, but tenderness is a much 
to be desired quality that is lacking. 

Mr. Seeboeck, in whose work the sub- 
jective element is always manifest, gave 
an interesting recital. He played with 
the utmost delicacy and poetry; his 
touch is exquisite. 

Mrs. H. G. Wyer, of St. Louis, made 
a great success in her group of pieces. 
Intelligence, culture, balance and knowl- 
edge are all evident in her work. 

Miss Ida Simmons, of Kansas City, 
revealed a_ finé, facile technique and 
innate musical refinement. Mrs. David 
Kriegshaber, of St. Louis, gave evidence 
of much temperament, and remarkable 
fluency of finger work. 

The violin playing of Mrs. Lulu Kun- 
kel Burg, of this city, and Mr. Theodore 
Lindberg, of Lindsborg, Kansas, was 
much commended. 


The performance of the Olk String . 


Quartette on Friday afternoon, was one 
of the greatest treats of the week. The 
members of the quartette are Philadel- 
phians, and belong to the Exposition 
Orchestra. Mr. Hugo Olk is the first 
violinist and the quartette is named af- 
ter him. Quartettes by Haydn, Glazou- 
now and Smetana were given. The 
work of the quartette is of a most su- 
perior quality, and a large audience 
showed its apprpeciation by enthusiastic 
applause. 

Lecture recitals were given by Miss 
Mary Hallock, of Philadelphia, and 
Miss Frances Densmore, of Red Wing, 
Minn. Miss Hallock’s 
“Pulse and Rythm in Verse and Music.” 
Her manner of delivery is interesting, 


subject was 


and she plays very well. Miss Dens- 
more lectured on Indian music, illus- 
trating on some of the instruments used 
by the Indians. 

Mr. Thomas Whitney Surette, lectur- 
er at Columbia University, gave a most 
interesting address on “The New Mu- 
sical Education.” He is a profound 
student, and his address bristled with 
epigrams and truisms. 
the finest features of the convention pro- 
grammes. 


It was one of 


The round table meetings were direct- 
ed by competent musicians, and were 
instructive and valuable to the teachers. 

The election of officers took place 
Friday. Mr. Louis C. Elson, of Bos- 
ton, was elected president; Mr. W. D. 
Armstrong of Alton, III., vice-president : 
Mr. Walter Spry of Chicago, treasurer ; 
Mr. H. Overton of Dunham, N. C., sec- 
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For Homes and Offices where 
there is no Electric Power. 


This is the only successful dry-bat- 
tery fan in the world. 
electric wiring. Does away with elec- 
tric power bills. It generates its own 
electric power from a 20-cell dry bat- 
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recharging. 
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retary. The next meeting will be held 
in New York. 
CARL BUSCH’S CANTATA. 

Kansas City has reason to be proud 
of the fact that she has within her lim- 
its a musician capable of composing 
such a work as “King Olaf,” the cantata 
by Carl Busch, given Wednesday night 
at Festival Hall. It is based upon 
Longfellow’s well known poem, and 
the composer (a Dane by birth), has 
imbued his musical setting with true 
Scandinavian color. The music is full 
of variety, and in no way imitative 
of Gade or Grieg, If anything, Mr. 
Busch’s) work is more influenced by 
Wagner than any other composer, but 
it is only a general, and not a specific, 
influence. Indeed, all modern compos- 
ers are largely under the Wagner spell, 
so no blame can be attached to Mr. 
Busch for his Wagnerian tendencies. 
The orchestration is rich and effective, 
of constantly changing hue. . The tenor 
part—sung by Mr. Holmes Cowper— 
admits of dramatic vigor, and the sin- 
ger availed himself ot his opportunities. 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson sahg the 
soprano part in excellent style. The 
bass part was sung by Mr. Arthur 
Beresford. His opportunity lay in the 
first solo, which he rendered superbly. 

The Kansas City Philharmonic So- 
ciety and the Treble Clef Club of Leav- 
enworth, Kan., united in forming a 
capital chorus of three hundred voices. 
They did careful, accurate work, with 
a full understanding of their responsi- 
bility. The men in thé chorus made 
up in vim what they lacked in numbers. 

At this concert, the Exposition Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Ernst’s direction, 


played the “official” march by Van der 
Stucken, and the official waltz by Hen- 
ry Hadley. A beautiful overture enti- 
tled “The Dreamer,” by Henry Patter- 
son Hopkins, was the remaining orches- 
tral selection. It abounds in rich col- 
oring, although it contains strong rem- 
iniscences of “Die Walkure” and “Tris- 
tan und Isolde.” 
ak 

FOURTH EXPOSITION ORCHESTRA CONCERT. 

In honor of the M. T. N. A., the pro- 
gramme of Friday night’s concert con- 
tained works by American composers. 
The principal number was Chadwick's 
“Melpomene” Overture, a strong and 
virile piece of writing, splendidly scored. 
A beautiful, fascinating composition by 
Arthur Farwell, entitled “Dawn,” and 
based upon two Indian melodies, was 
appreciatively played. The programme 
began with a stirring “Dedication 
March,” by Adolf M. Foerster of Pitts- 
burg, written for the dedication of the 
Carnegie Institute. Its theme is formed 
from the notes A, C, the initials of Mr. 
Carnegie’s name. Two numbers from 
an American suite by William H. Pom- 
mer of St. Louis, closed the programme. 
The second, “In the Cottonfields,” was 
especially effective. ‘ 

Mrs. Abraham I. Epstein sang three 
selections, accompanied by Mr. Epstein. 
She has a splendid dramatic soprano,well 
controlled, unusual temperament, and 
her singing is immensely effective. Mr. 
David D. Duggan, a sweet-voiced tenor 
from Detroit, was the other vocalist. 

Mr. Walter Spry, of Chicago, played 
Weber’s “Concertstuck,” with orchestral 
accompaniment—dashingly. Madame 


Theodora Sturkow, of Chicago, played 
Her style is 


a group of piano solos. 
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delicate, and phrasing and pedaling are 
beyond criticism. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 

Mr. Edward Morris Bowman, of New 
York, for many years a resident of St. 
Louis, gave two recitals on Monday and 
Tuesday, in which he was assisted by 
his daughter, Miss Bessie May Bow- 
man. The immense audiences which 
greeted him amply testified to his pop- 
ularity. Mr. Bowman selected his 
programme with a view to pleasing the 
general public—a wise precaution over- 
looked by several organists who have 
played at the Exposition—and availed 
himself of all the varieties of registra- 
tion that his compositions called for; 
the effects produced were charming and 
brilliant. Miss Bowman has a rich, 
colorful voice, and her style and method 
are of a superior order.. 

In Wilhelm Middleschulte, the Bureau 
of Music unquestionably secured one of 
the greatest living organists. He is 
entirely free from “gallery play,” unaf- 
fected, serious, and dignified, and per- 
forms the most astounding technical 
feats with almost immovable position; 
contrary to the custom of organists, he 
played entirely from memory.  Al- 
though his programmes were made up 
of most substantial organ compositions, 
Mr. Middleschulte so impressed his 
great audiences by his masterly playing 
that he was followed with the closest at- 
tention from beginning to end. 

The Macon Ladies’ Quartette, assisted 
at the first, and Mrs. Georgie Lee-Cun- 
ningham was the vocalist at the second 
recital. Mrs. Cunningham amply dem- 
onstrated her claim to be considered the 
foremost soprano in the West. She is 
a most capable artist, and one whom St. 
Louis has good cause to rejoice in 
possessing. 

Mr. F. W. Riesberg, of New York, 
played Friday and Saturday, Mrs. Ries- 
berg, vocalist, assisting. Mr. Riesberg 
catered to the popular ear, and was em- 
inently successful in pleasing it. Mrs. 
Riesberg, a beautiful, attractive woman, 
with a coloratura soprano, made _in- 
roads on the Patti-Melba repertoire, and 
performed vocal gymnastics with much 
ease and freedom. 

Pierre Marteau. 
ek > 
AT THE DELMAR. 


“Louisiana,” at the Delmar, runs on 
rubber tires now. Everything is smooth 
and easy, and the watchful eye of Man- 
ager Jannopoulo is seen in the various 
improvements made from week to week. 
Mr. Hall’s “Sweet Dakotah Maid” 
threatens to become another “Bedelia,” 
so whistlable is it, and his Indian ballet 
is one of the best things in musical com- 
edy music heard in many'a day. That 
first act is charmingly characteristic 
and atmospheric altogether, and of a 
decidedly higher order than the average 
musical show. 

The company at the Delmar is an ex- 
ceptionally strong one, and two of the 
hardest workers in it are Mack and 
Morgan, who do some clever eccentric 
dancing. The girls are pretty and 
lively, and most of them dance excep- 
tionally well, especially dainty little 
Maude Grey, who is grace personified. 


love for Mathilde was inevitable. 
had never possessed his heart. 
sickly, fretful, and in music a Philis- 


ice, 
Mathilde letters, music, leaves from his 
diary. 


The 


WAGNER’S LOVE LETTERS 


The fascination of the love letter writ- 
ten for other eyes is akin to the sweet- 
The privacy and 
the intimacy of such documents make 
for us latter day vivisectors of human 


ness of stolen waters. 


emotions their chief charm. 


In the letter of Richard Wagner to 


Mathilde Wesendonk, ‘just published, 
the master shows himself, from a side, 
familiar perhaps to his intimate circle, 
but new to many who knew Wagner 
only as the Titan whose brain conceived 
the “Gotterdammerung,” “Tannhauser” 
and “Lohengrin.” 

Of Mathilde Wesendonk the master 
said: “She is and remains my first and 
only love. They were the zenith of my 
life, those fearful, anxious, beautiful 
years, which I spent in the ever-growing 
enchantment of her nearness. peas Oe 
They hold all the sweetness of my life.” 

Mathilde Wesendonk’s relation to the 
master may be very briefly explained. 

Daughter of a worthy merchant of 
Elberfeld, she married at 20 Otto Wes- 
endonk, partner in a great New York 
silk business. In 1851 the Wesendonks, 
with their three children, built a villa 
at Zurich, on the Green Hill. 

In Zurich they met the master at 
Marshal von Bieberstein’s house. The 
acquaintance, founded on mutual musical 
enthusiasms, ripened into friendship, and 
in 1857 Wagner and Frau Minna, his 
first wife, came to live in a little house, 
The Refuge, close to the Wesendonks’ 
villa. 

In Mathilde, young, delicately beauti- 
ful—“a white, unwritten leaf,” she calls 


herself—Wagner found his spirit’s mate. 


At Zurich Wagner lived more on the 
Green Hill than in The Refuge. Bliss- 
fully, peacefully, the days flowed by. 
Frau Minna Wagner struck the first 


discord. 


That she should resent her husband’s 
She 


She was 


tine. 

There were scenes, opened letters, wild 
reproaches and passinate  recrimina- 
tions. 


He left The Refuge. He might not be 


with Mathilde; Minna’s companionship 
was unendurable. 


From Ven- 
he sent 


He became a wanderer. 
Lucerne, Paris, Vienna, 


In one of his letters he says: 
“Who feels it more clearly than I 


that it is this accursed art which eter- 
nally gives me up to the torment of life 
and all the contradictions of existence? 
But from this strange gift, this so strong 
preponderance of. the creative fantasy 
within me, I might follow the guidance 
of my heart—become a saint, and as 
saint I might say to thee, ‘Come, leave 
everything that ties thee, burst the bonds 
of nature. 


Sawitri!’ 


“On All Hallows’ Eve at Venice I 


stood on the balcony and looked into 
the canal’s black flood: the storm wind 
raged. 
been unheard. 
torment if I sprang. 
with my thoughts on thee—on thy chil- 
dren? 


My leap, my fall, would have 
I should be free from 
Could I— 


Now I know that I am 


Mirror 






Time is Gold. 
Don’t Waste it. 
Cook with Gas. 
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destined to die in thy arms. Now l 


know it!” 

His friendship with Mathilde’s hus- 
band remained of the warmest: 

“Many cordial greetings to Otto! Tell 
him that I love him! Farewell, my 
dear, noble child. Live peacefully, sin- 
cerely, and strengthen me thereby.” 

Till the masters’s death his best, his 
truest friends, remained the Wesen- 
donks. He married again. Bayreuth 
became an actuality. “We never missed 
the festival of Bayreuth,“ said Frau 
Wesendonk. How few of the music 
pilgrims gathered from Europe’s ends 
guessed the secret story which now, less 
than two years after Mathilde’s death, 
is set down in black and white for all 
the world to see.—London Mirror. 

oh ob eb 
THE CLOUD VEIL 

At last Newport has struck something 
really striking in the way of feminine 
innovations. It is the cloud veil, and 
to use an expression of the Newport 
trades people, it is a winner. That is 
to say, there is a great demand for it, 
or at least for the material of which it 
is made—chiffon of various kinds. 

They are usually worn over broad 
hats and are some four yards long, fall- 
ing down over the face in graceful, 
filmy folds, lending to any face, how- 
ever comonplace, an ethereal beauty. 
Just momentary glimpses of the wear- 
er’s features, then the soft indefinite 
mingling of face and a sort of filmy 
nothingnness into a curious something 
which, while inexplicable, is fascinat- 

ing. 

The cloud veils are of all 
black, white, brown; but the favorite 
shade is lavender. Of all colors that 
is the beautifier par and 
when it is worn in combination with a 
gown of similar color,the effect is stun- 
The veils are worn on 


colors, 


excellence, 


ning, literally. 
all occasions. 


HE GOT THE MONEY 


Not long ago in New York some 
philanthropic effort was started in a 
church to raise funds, and it was de- 
cided to have a special sermon and col- 
lection. Mr. H— was appointed one 
of the members to pass the plate. Meet- 
ing a friend on Broadway, and being 
very anxious for a large collection, he 
urged his attendance. The friend was 
compelled to leave the city that very 
day, but stated that he had given his 
wife a $5 bill for the collection. 

As the plate was passed the lady put 
in $3. Mr. H—, instead of passing on, 
stopped and, in an undertone, said: 

“No you don’t. I want the other $2. 
You know your husband gave you five.” 

The lady, very much astonished, said: 

“Do move on, Mr. H—.” 

“No,” replied H—, “I’ll remain here 
till I get the other $2.” 

He got the money.—Philadelphia Pub- 


lic Ledger. 
Se hh ab 
A NATURAL MISTAKE 


“Goodness!” exclaimed the reporter, 
looking over his account of the wedding 
in the paper, “that bridegroom will be 
mad when he sees this.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked the sub- 
editor. 

“He owns an old family estate in 
the country somewhere, I believe, and 
he told me to say ‘the young couple will 
reside at the Old Manse.’ The paper’s 
got it ‘Old Man’s.’”—IlWashington Mir- 
ror. 

ak hb 
WHOM HE ADORED 

“Isn’t Mr. Lovell a member of your 
church?” 

“No.” 

“Hasn't he any regular place of wor- 
ship?” 

“Oh, yes! At his fingnce’s house, of 
course.” —Philadelphia Ledger. 
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LANGUAGE OF PARASOLS 

The summer belle has found a novel 
addition to her already many and mani- 
fold fascinations—or rather a new ad- 
junct to these—in the parasol which she 
carries so daintily and effectively. What 
the fan is traditionally to the Spanish 
beauty of flirtatious tendencies, that is 
just what the American belle has made 
her sunshade. She uses it in such 
clever fashion that she makes it express 
her meanings as plainly as words could 
do. It is a barometer of her moods 
and tenses; and, read aright, it affords 
indications of her purposes that are 
really and truly unmistakable. 

In her merry moods, when all the 
world goes well with her, the parasol 
is carried simply as a background for 
her fair beauty, tue long handle resting 
on the shoulder. Again, when she is 
studious and thoughtful, she carries it 
Simply erect, and looks out with grave 
eyes from beneath her silken canopy. 
In her roguish moments she is likely to 
carry it at any angle from which her 
merry glance will shoot forth; and the 
man who is versed in the ways of a 
maid will soon learn to know milady’s 
pleasure by the way she carries her para- 
sol. 

And the variety she possesses in these 
is truly marvelous. She looks upon 
her parasols not as an extravagance, by 
any means; they are as indispensable 
as her handkerchiefs, and it is a question 
as to whether she does not possess as 
many of the one as the other. 

And just here a word or two anent the 
newest styles in these fascinating little 
adjuncts, these finishing touches to the 
toilette. Of course, the fashions change 
in these as in all else, and the girl who 
keeps up with the procession takes due 
heed of those significant little mutations. 

Now, as to variety in her parasols, 
Milady Modish has as many as she has 
gowns, and she is careful in the extreme 
that the parasol is entirely suited ‘to 
the time and occasion of her appearance. 

With her plain linen morning gowns 
she has extremely smart parasols of the 
linen to match her gown, these partaking 
in some degree of the smart severity of 
the morning costume. 

Quite a fad it is to have at least one 
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of rose-colored linen, for that casts such 
a dainty and becoming glow upon the 
complexion that even the sallow and dull 
skinned girl will take on a rosy reflec- 
tion from the parasol, much to her im- 
provement, while the pretty girl looks 
even prettier than ever with her fair 
face peeping forth from the becoming 
frame. 

Another fad is to have the white linen 
or pongee parasol lined with either red 
or rose, for well the summer girl knows 
that these colors tone up and heighten 
marvelously such attractions of skin and 
coloring as she may possess. Wise is 
she in her day and generation who takes 
heed to these hints; to her are the spoils 


of conquest. 
HER LAST WISH 

The dying society beauty closed her 
glorious eyes and leaned back on her 
many pillows, breathing but faintly. 

The family clergyman elevated his 
eyes in pious expression, and only the 
sobbing of the members of the discon- 
solate family broke the stillness of the 
luxurious apartment. 

The wan-faced sufferer raised one lily 
white hand. 

It was evident that she had something 
to say, for those once red lips, now pale, 
parted. 

“What is it, my darling?” asked the 
weeping, heart-broken mother, falling on 
her knees by the bed. 

“T wish—” gasped the dying woman, 
“T wish—” 

“Yes, yes, my beloved, you have a last 
request to make. It will be granted. 
Express but your wish, my dear.” 

A faint smile played on the pale lips. 
“Yes,” she whispered, faintly, “ I wish 
that—” 

“That what, my poor child?” 

“That you will see that the list of 
those present is published in the society 
columns of the dailies.” 

ab ob ob 
TELEPHONE EAR 


“Did you know this telephone busi- 
ness has resulted in a telephone ear?” 
said a clerk whose work called him to 
the telephone constantly, according to 
The Tribune, New York. “I don’t mean 
that our hearing is injured, but that the 
left ear becomes more keen than the 
right. If you'll notice, all the tele- 
phones are left handed. That is, the 
instruments are so placed that we hold 
the receiver with the left hand, so that 
we may have the right hand free to 
use in taking notes of messages, I pre- 
sume. Of course, one naturally claps 
the receiver to his left ear, as it would 
be almost impossible to twist it around 
to his right ear. Consequently the left 
ear gradually becomes much sharper in 
catching sounds than the right ear. 
You'll find that conversation which was 
perfectly distinct to the left ear sounds 
confused and muffled to the right, and 
there is a distinct effort to understand. 
It is simply that the left ear is a trained 
telephone ear, while the right ear is not.” 
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There are certain strange supersti- 


tions cennected with garters. Some 


people consider that a »resent of an old 
garter is a good omen. 


A bride should 
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Men’s Furnishings 


Solid comfort in cool furnishings—The middle of the season, as 
at all other times of the year, find us admirably equipped to 
The pleasure of your vacation at 
some lake resort or at home seeing the Exposition will be greatly 
increased by comfortable, cool-looking, correct attire. 
every need can be supplied in a most satisfactory manner in our 
Men’s Department at Olive Street Entrance. 


Our shirts are made expressly for this store, conse- 


Our assortments include all the fashionable 
materials and the variations of styles and color ef- 
fect assure a quick and satisfactory selection. 


Shirts to Our shirt factory has the approval of an army of 
satisfied men, because of unfailing ability to please 
the most exacting. Our shirts posses a comfortable- 
ness in fit, an excellence of workmanship seldom 
attained except by the most expert shirt-makers. . 
-....6 for $9.00, or 3 for $5.00 and up 
Negligee Shirts, exclusive designs, at ......... $2.50 each 


Comfort- For men—especially cool makes for warm weather 
at 50c, 75e and $1.00 a garment; also the cele- 
brated “Kneipp Linen Mesh” underwear, which is 
sold exclusively in St. Louis by this store—the high- 
est ideal in summer garments. 


We make a specialty of men’s neckwear at this popu- 
In our assortment you will find an un- 
usually large variety of patterns, styles and colors 
to please every fancy. 
the most prominent manufacturers 
show new ideas as soon as they are produced. 


We are showing a choice selection of two-piece bath- 


Bathing 
ing suits in all 
Suits. from $1.00 to $9.00 a suit. 
Men’s and men at 35e a pair. 
light weight, all 
Sweaters * . 


maroon—a very desirable quality, at 
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Your 


different and the patterns exclu- 


© Ne ee ees 75e to $4.50 
+ «eee + $1.00 to $3.50 


Shirts and Drawers, 


Special arrangements with 
enable us to 


Many clever styles 


the desirable color combinations, 
Bathing trunks for boys 
Special—Jersey Sweaters, 
wool, in white, navy, Oxford and 
2.50 each. 
Olive Street Entrance. 























always wear a blue silk garter at her 
wedding. The wearing of the garter 
does not end the ritual concerning it. 
After the wedding ceremony it must be 
either cut into pieces or hidden. Yellow 
garters are generally considered to be 
lucky omens to the wearers, while many 
women have garters the color of their 
birthstone—green for emeralds, red for 
rubies, yellow for topaz, blue for sap- 
phire, white for diamonds, 
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NO REVERSE IN WALTLING 
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Among the “dont’s 
mixing in London society must be par- 
ticularly careful to remember is that 
which proscribes reversing. “Don’t re- 
verse when waltzing,” is a command- 
ment in London. 

A story is going the rounds of a man, 
and a well-known man, too, who was 
noticed to be reversing at the last state 
ball at Buckingham palace. He was no- 
ticed by one of the officials and requested 


which Americans 


to leave immediately, although it is said 
he was reversing only to avoid a col- 
lision.—London Cable to the New York 
Herald. 


oh bob 


Some boys were up before a magis- 
trate, charged with having placed ob- 
structions on a railway line. The boys 
were thoroughly frightened, but when 
the magistrate, in a fatherly way, ex- 
plained to them that confession would 
make it easier for them in the end, one 
of them weakened, and owned up that 
they had done it “for fun.” “So you 
did place a stone on the track?” said the 
magistrate. “Yes, sir,’ faltered the boy. 
“How big was it?” he was asked, but the 
boy didn’t seem to know. “Was it as 
big as my head?” suggested the magis- 
trate. For a moment or two the boy 
looked at him gravely. “Yes, sir,” he 
said. “As big round, but only about half 
as thick!” 
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NEW BOOKS 

A book which any reader may peruse 
with profit and pleasure is Charles G. 
D. Roberts’ “The Watchers of the 
Trail,” the companion volume to “The 
Kindred of the Wild,” which recently 
issued from the press of the well-known 
publishing house of L. C. Page & Com- 
pany, of Boston. This work, like its 
predecessor, is that of a keen lover of 
nature, one who delights in communion 
with her, and who has tried to solve 
her secrets. In it we have the benefit 
of a career devo.ed to the observation 
of wild creatures, woodcraft, and in fact’ 
all objects, animate and inanimate. He 
has written much along these lines, but 
the two volumes of nature and animal 
stories herein discussed show him to be 
unsurpassed in this field. “The Watch- 
ers of the Trails” is a collection of short 
stories which exhale the odor and re- 
flect the coloring of the field, forest and 
by-path. They bring wild nature to 
view with such realism that interest deep- 
ens as the tales lead on. Each story 
shows the ways of nature with her chil- 
dren. Mr. Roberts has seen them under 
all conditions and at all times; he has 
been the associate of doe, buck and 
fawn, has perched with the eagle on 
the lofty peak, seen the catamount in its 
lair, watched the wild fowls and birds 
come and go, seen the wolf and fox in 
their own secluded haunts, and has lost 
nothing in studying them. Lovers of 
nature—and who is not one—will find 
in “The Watchers of the Trail,” as well 
as in the other works of the author, a 
volume replete with interest and full of 
a knowledge of animals that is as ro- 
mantic as it is valuable. It is with a 
desire for more that a reader lays aside 
this work. The illustrations are excel- 
lent and the bookmaking of the best. 
lhe price per copy is only $2.00. 
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A volume that reveals the sentiments 
of the late John P. Altgeld, of Illinois, 
on political and business life, is “The 
Cost of Something for Nothing,” which 
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recently issued from the press of the 
Hammersmark Company, 


The keynote of the work is 


Publishing 
Chicago. 
that no one can enter into the spirit of 
modern political and commercial cor- 
ruption and escape the penalty which is 
imposed by an exacting moral law. The 
book is a warning to the boodler and 
commercial brigand. It deals with all 
the social, business and political ques- 
tions which have attracted the attention 
of the world in the last few years, in a 
manner at once fair and fearless. The 
so-called anarchistic beliefs of the 
author, if they ever had being, are not 
in evidence in this work. It is a book 
any young man about to begin his strug- 
gle with the world may read with some 
profit. The price per copy is $1.00. 
ba 

“Typee” and “Omoo,” romances of 
the South Sea, by Herman Melville, 
are among the latest fascinating vol- 
umes in the New Pocket Library of 
John Lane, publisher, of New York. 
Both volumes were edited by W. Clark 
Russell, the well-known marine novel- 
ist, and they contain not one uninter- 
esting chapter. They come in cloth and 
in leather bindings, at a cost of 50 and 
75 cents respectively. 

ab ob ch 
ALPINE PLEASURE 


Pleasure at the Tyrolean Alps never 
pall upon the Fair visitor, be he tired or 
exhausted from -his other excursions 
about the grounds. It is the ideal spot 
on the big Exposition site. The cooling 
breezes which are wafted through the 
spacious exhibit render it a pleasant re- 
sort in the warmest days. And. the 
music furnished by one of the best or- 
chestras in the country is specially ap- 
propriate to the environments. The Ty- 
rolean villages and the Tyrolean art gal- 
lery are favorite places of resort for 
thousands Of visitors every day. The 
scenic railroad which passes through 
mountain gorges, valleys and dells is 
also a favorite entertainment for the 
crowds. It is like a real Alpine rail- 
way and a ride over it is invigorating 
and almost awe-inspiring. If you are 
suffering from exposure to the heat, 
take a spin on this little railroad and 
inhale the fresh breezes stirred up by it 
in its dash up and down and around 
the hills. And when you have had a 
sufficiency of all other features, don’t 
forget the inner man. He, too, must be 
generously regaled. Do the regaling 
at the Alps cafe, one of the finest 
equipped restaurants in the country. 
Everything one would eat is to be had 
here and there is no unnecessary delay. 
The food and the cooking and the ser- 
vice generally are of the kind for which 
Messrs. August Luchow of New York 
and Tony Faust of St. Louis have long 
been famous. There is no gouging at 
any place in the Alps. The prices are 
all established and are reascnably low. 
For a first-class corfortable time there 
is no place in all the Fair, in all the 
city, in fact, that quite ties the Alps. 
It is a show within a show, embodying 
everything necessary to the comfort of 
man. 
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Chauncey Depew relates that he was 
riding in a car next to a motherly old 
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lady, who asked him a question. He 
answered, but found the old lady very 
deaf. He repeated his answer in a 
shout, and conversation was thus estab- 
lished. “You are very deaf, aren’t you, 
madam?” belowed Depew. 

“IT am so,” she replied, “and haven't 
been able to do a thing for it.” 

“Have you tried electricity?” 
Depew. 

“Yes,” she said nodding vigorously. 
“T was struck by lightning last summer.” 


Be Be oe 
WORLD'S BEST MARKSMEN 


Perhaps the best marksmen in the reg- 
ular army are the men from the moun- 
tains of Kentucky and Tennessee. An 
infantry captain told of a raw recruit 
from Kentucky, a gawky mountaineer, 
so awkward that it seemed impossible 
to “lick” him into a soldier. “Soon after 
my company was sent out for target 
practice on the ranges,” said the cap- 
tain, “my Kentuckian beat out every 
man in my. company, some of them vet- 
terans wearing the distinguishing marks- 
man’s medals, in a common canter. He 
was as crackerjack a rifle shot as I ever 
saw in the army, and I’d be willing to 
bet that there’s not a shootist in that 
team that lately won the Palma trophy 
in England that could outshoot him. 
The gawky Kentucky boy’s performance 
on the range filled me with amazement, 
as it did everybody else who watched 


asked 
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BURLINGTON, ONTARIO 
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Located in the Garden of Canada; de- 
lightfully cool when St. Louis is swel- 
tering. Most modern appointments, 
finest bathing beach, 
yachting, out-door and in-door sports. 
Accommodations for 500. Rates ex- 
ceedingly low. Magnificent Ball Room 
and Roof Garden. Entertainments ev- 
ery evening. Band Concerts on the 
Lawn. Charles B, Truitt, Manager. 








e 
his marvelous shooting, and when he 
was through I said to him: ‘Look here, 
boy, where did you ever get a chance to 
practice such fine shooting?’ ‘Pickin’ 
revnoo oficces, suh,’ he replied with a 
grin. ‘Yo’ all fuhgits, suh, that Ah’m 
from Kentucky.’ ” 
ab ob ob 
DERESZKE STRIKES IT RICH 


Jean De Reszke has set to work on his 
Paris singing school with such enthus- 
iasm that he is not likely to be tempted 
to return to the stage by any salary that 
may be offered to him. As a matter of 
fact, his new enterprise promises to be a 
source of great income to him. The 
rates are $40 an hour, and that is not 
for a private lesson. The pupils are 
taken in classes of four and each pays 
$10. M. De Reszke gives a lesson to 
each pupil alternately and the other 
three listen. As he has as many pupwWs 
as he can receive now, it will be seen 
that his school will soon be as much a 
source of profit to him as his singing, 
even at the rates he used to be paid. 


good fishing, . 
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MILLION DOLLAR GIFTS 


The magnificent and costly presents 


which have been lavished recently on 


distinguished bridal couples call to find 
some of the truly regal gifts that have 
fallen to the lot of happy brides and 
fortunate bridegrooms in past 
single one of which often represented a 


years, a 


large fortune. 

When the present King of Italy mar- 
ried his beautiful wife, the Czar and 
Czarina presented to the bride a single 
which, according to 
2,000,000 frances ; 


diamond ornament 
‘LTit-Bits, 
wedding presents of Princess 
and her husband, 


London cost 
and the 
selgium 
Vendome, 
ous and that 
boxes and weighed eleven tons. 
A very remarkable and} costly 
present was that given to the King and 
Queen of Greece in honor of their silver 
wedding. It was the joint gift of eight 
relatives, including England’s king 
and consisted of a massive 
silver table service, richly ornamented 
with gold. ‘There were 790 plates and 
131 dishes, each plate bearing the inter- 
twined monograms of the happy couple. 

3ut it is to America that we must go 
for more than regal wedding presents. 
When Miss Pierpont Morgan 
became the bride of Mr. Satterlee her 
father gave her bonds worth $1,000,000, 
a magnificent house on the Hudson, and 


Ilenrietta of 
the Due de were so numer- 


massive mey filled 150 


royal 


near 
and queen, 


Louisa 


a tiara and exquisite collar and corsage 
ornament of diamonds—presents repre- 
senting at third of a million 
sterling; and there were 400 
presents, including chests of gold 
and silver plate, of fabulous 
price, old tapestries and costly paintings 
for which Europe had 


least a 
pounds 


other 
jewelry 


and_ bric-a-brac 
been ransacked. 
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Have Active Livers 


le 


If you would bea cheerful liver 
give nature a lift now and then. 
Rid your system of surplus bile, 
clear the stomach, flush the bowels 
and stimulate the liver and kid- 
neys. This can best be done by 
occasionally taking 


Heptol Splits 


the sparkling, laxative mineral 
water, the only one pleasant to 
the taste. Buy a bottle and try it 
before breakfast to-morrow. It 
will make you cheerful all day. 


15c.—Everywhere—1 5c. 
Family Case, 12 bottles, $1.'75 


The Morrison Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Waco 
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It is interesting, perhaps, to add that 
this wonderful wedding cost £35,000. The 
used in decorating ‘the church 
represented £2,500; £10,000 is given as 
the price of the bridal trousseau, and 
£1,000 was spent on the wedding gown 
alone. The guests numbered 2,500, and, 
in the words of a reporter, represented 
“fully a billion dollars;” and for their 
and entertainment Mr. Mor- 
gan’s Madison Square mansion was 
transformed into “a veritable Aladdin’s 
Palace,” the tapestries used in adorning 
the walls alone being valued at £100,000, 
Miss Morgan’s tributes of 
yale their fires before the 


flowers 


reception 


But even 
gems had to 
dazzling array of precious stones which 
Mr. D’Arcy lavished on his bride, Miss 
Nuttings, a few years ago. These are 
but a few of the contents of that won- 
derful jewel box, worthy to figure as the 
dower of an eastern king’s daughter: A 
rope of 400 pearls, all of exquisite color 
and perfect shape; a diamond and tur- 
quoise necklace and earrings, the dia- 
monds set dice-fashion, with a single 
enormous stone flashing from the mid- 
dle of it; a diamond bracelet with a dia- 
mond ball watch hanging from it, a large 
diamond sun, buttons of diamonds and 
blue enamel—and so on, through an in- 
terminable list, the very reading of which 
almost blinds one’s eyes with its sug- 
gestions of dazzling display. 

When Miss ‘Tweed, daughter of 
“Boss” Tweed, was married in 1871, it 
was said that a million of dollars was a 
modest estimate of the value of the 
presents she received. In the word of 
a chronicler, “An entire upper floor in 
the Tweed mansion was given up to a 
display of the wedding presents. There 
were more gold and silver plate and 
jewels than would stock half a dozen 
jewelers’ shops.’ And equally fortunate 
was Miss Helen McLaughlin when Dr. 
Carroll léd her to the altar, for her pres- 
ents were so many and valuable that her 
father had a large burglar-proof vault 
built to keep them in. It required four 
enormous vans to remove them from 
the house, and a strong guard of police 
escorted them through the streets. 

Among the hundreds of presents were 
a dinner service of solid gold, a neck- 
lace of almost matchless diamonds, each 
stone weighing nine and a half karats; 
400 vases of all the rarest and most 
costly wares—Royal Worcester, Limo- 
ges, Dresden, etc.; vases of gold and 
silver, and pictures, statuary and bric-a- 
brac gathered from every part of the 
world. 


oe 
WAIL OF THE GOLFER'S WIFE 


I am a golfer’s wife, who has been 
dragged from her home in the Midland 
counties for a fortnight’s holiday nom- 
inally at the seaside. I find that with 
unspeakable guile my husband has lured 
me to a golf saturnalia at a bleak place 
full of sand hills called Sandwich. 

He gets up early in the morning and 
scurries for a morning round and leaves 
me to breakfast alone. When I join him 
on the links he hurries me through sand 
hills and heavy grass until I am readly to 
drop with fatigue. 

I sit down lonesome on a little hill and 
ponder on the broken vows of men and 
the heavy hearts of wives (or rather 
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tures of our Stock, 
tion of High-Class Furniture making, 
representing the widest range of choice, 
whether wanted for the drawing room, 
bed room, dining room or library. 


Special offerings in DINING PIECES 
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worth $38.00, cut to 
Oak Dining Tables worth $32.00, cut 


Probably 250 pieces altogether. 


with unusual sale and is the best in the 
Prices $35.00 to $65.00 


The space economizer, our Chines 
Chest—although it has been immensely 
in quality and accommoda- 
tions, price remains $35.00 


Quality and Mod- 
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Buffets worth $25.00 
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The best work yet produced by this author. Photo- 
graph and autograph in each book. Price $1.25, pre- 
paid to any address. Send money by post-office order to 
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widows) like myself, and then a crowd 
shout and hoot at me, making frantic 
signs with arms and sticks. 

I tearfully wish Mr. Balfour had kept 
his horrid game among his Scotch clans- 
—From the King. 

ols els es 

In a speech that William Waldorf 
Astor delivered before the London Club- 
men’s Benevolent Society, he told of a 
costermonger who lay dying. Never- 
theless he expressed a desire for some- 
thing to eat, and his wife asked him 


men. 


what he would like. “Well,” said the 
costermonger, “I seem to smell a ham 
a-cookin’ somewheres. I think I could 
eat a bit of that.” “Oh, no, John, dear,” 
said his wife; “you can’t have that. 
“That’s for the funeral.” 

ab ob ob 

Manning—So Davis won a swell bet 
to-day? 

Hamming—Yes, he put $5 on Swope’s 
Shoes, the favorite, and won out in the 
stretch. The finest shoes on the market 
sold at Swope’s, 311 N. Broadway. 
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DRAMATIC 


Papinta, the dancer, whose beautiful 
electric picture dances have been the 
wonder of this country for many years, 
is the feature at Forest Park Highlands 
this week, and she will remain another 
week. She will be joined in next week’s 
bill by Mabel McKinley, the fairest of 
singers in vaudeville to-day, and by re- 
lation a niece to the late President. 
Rauschle, a celebrated European nov- 
elty artist, will be another head-liner. 
Jim Morton, the monologuist, who can 
entertain a houseful of people with just 
ordinary small talk, returns to the High- 
lands, where he made many friends last 
year. Josephine Ainsley, a petite com- 
edienne, and the Schuyler Sisters are the 
other attractions. The Highlands is now 
on dress parade. On the Roof Garden 
the Tyrolean Alps Quintet is singing and 
yodling, spicing their acts with fine 
zither playing. The circle swing in the 
Helter Skelter and the Katzenjammer 
Castle afford immense amusement, and 
the scenic railway always comes in for a 
large patronage. 

ab 


The Nilsson Saturday Group Exhibit, 
at Grand and Laclede avenues, is estab- 
lished in the World’s Fair city as one of 
the places well worth a visit on the part 
of St. Louisans and every visitor to the 
Fair. While of religious-trend, it is so 
artistically perfect, that it appeals to 
every one as a fine art gallery would. 
The sixteen scenes and groups of the 
Life of Christ from the Nativity to the 
Resurrection are realistically posed with 
lighting effects that are as near natural 
as can be achieved in an artificial way. 
The figures, of which there are more 
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Time is money—but it’s 
sometimes quite difficult 
to effect the exchange. 

A tardy tailor never pays 
you a cent for the time 
he keeps you waiting for 
that suit. If you keep on 
depending on him he may 
hold you up on your va- 
cation suit just when you 
want it most—just when 
you are going away. 

We want tailor-made men 


to look upon us as their 
11th hour clothing supply 
depot. 


The other day we got a 
rush order at 9 o'clock on 
Monday and delivered the 
suit at 10 o'clock Wednes- 
day morning. 

Just shows what we can 
do when it’s a case of rush. 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 


High-Grade Tailoring. 
Medium-Grade Prices. 
816-820 Olive St. 

The Post Office is Opposite. 

Phones: Main 2647; B 300 





in wax. 


followed in a historical 
other characters 
taken from historic precepts. 


tive spots in St. Louis just now. 
days. 


ak eh ob 
GUILTY 


The agent and promoter of the candi- 
date sent a rush telegram stating that 
no headway could be made in a certain 
section because of a report that the can- 
Deny 
was the wind- 


didate did not support his wife. -“ 
at once and emphatically,” 
up. 

This was the reply: 


ab bob 


While Secretary Hay was in the coun- 
try last summer an important piece of 
official business was pending and he ar- 
ranged with Washington that any news 
matter 
should’ be telegraphed to him in cipher. 
Day after day he waited, but no tele- 
One morning, happening to 
go to the lonely little telegraph office, 
suppose 


that might arrive about the 


gram came. 


he said to the operator: “I 


you have received no dispatch for me?” 
the operator replied, 
“there was a dispatch for you the other 
day, but it was all twisted and confused. 
so I 
didn’t think it was any use to send it up 


“Why, yes, sir,” 


I couldn’t make head! or tail to it, 


to you.” 
ak eh ob 
THE EDITOR’S CHICKEN 
The editor of an English paper re- 
cently received a fine chicken, which he, 


supposing it to be a token of apprecia- 
tion from a discriminating reader, took 
home and enjoyed for dinner. The fol- 
lowing day he_ received this letter: 
“Dear Editor—Yesterday I sent you a 
chicken in order to settle a dispute 
which has arisen here. Can you tell us 
what the chicken died of?” 

President Hadley of Yale tells of be- 
ing requested to lecture in a city some 
distance away not long ago. His train 
was late in arriving at the place and he 
was earnestly concentrating his mind on 
the address he had prepared. Jumping 
into a cab he handed the driver $2 and 
shouted: “Drive fast.” The horse 
started off with a plunge and kept up 
his rapid gait for half an hour, going up 
one street and down another. Finally 
the professor stuck his head out of the 
‘window and asked: “Are we _ nearly 
there cabby?” “Danfino, mister.” was 
the astonishing reply. ‘Where did you 


want to go?” 
ale ok ob 

Prof. George Herbert Palmer of Har- 
vard says that the masculine habit of 
rigid, logical reasoning is contracted 
very -early and in illustration he tells 
the following story: “A kttle boy and 
girl of my acquaintance were tucked up 
snug in bed when their mother heard 
them talking. ‘I wonder what we're 
here for?’ asked the little boy. The lit- 
tle girl remembered the lessons that had 
been taught her and replied, sweetly: 
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than 150, are finely carved and modeled 
The figure of Christ from baby- 
hood to the Resurrection is consistently 
likeness. ‘The 
are good portrayals 
The Nils- 
son Exhibit is among the most attrac- 
It is 
open from I till 10 p. m. on week days 
and from 9 a. m. till Io p. m. on Sun- 


“Report is true. 
I am a bachelor.—Detroit Free Press. 


.St. Louis to Denver and return. 
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CHCOHDAVOCTR Ges eee 


Chemical Building, 8th and Olive St. 
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LARGEST AND HANDSOMEST 


RESTAURANT 


IN ST. LOUIS 
vt 
Three Large, Separate Dining 
Rooms and Several Smaller 
Rooms for Private Dinner 
Parties. 


Music by Vogel’s Orchestra Every Evening 


OCC C CMEC E TEETER nee 
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ELEGANT ELECTRIC AND MASSAGE PARLORS 


FOR TREATMENT OF DISEASES BY 
ELECTRICITY AND MASSAGE 
MANICURING, HAIR DRESSING AND CHIROPODY 


Private Sanitarium, 5)2 Washington Ave., 


Woman’s Department, under Supervision of 
Dr. . Harris. 





‘We are here to help others.’ The little 
boy sniffed, ‘Then what are the others 
here for?’ he asked.” 
ale ab ab 
PRESSED FOR MONEY 


The Grecian conqueror looked down 
at the trembling man of countless mil- 
linos. 

“Bring in the heated irons,” he said. 

“May I ask their purpose?” the cap- 
tain of the phalanx inquired. 

“You may,” replied the conqueror. 
“They are to iron out the Croesus.” 

a ch be 

It is related of W. S. Gilbert that on a 
recent occasion he was the guest of a 
bumptious young Tory lord at dinner. 
The young man, a member of the Carl- 
ton Club, was holding forth on the ex- 
cellent cuisine and cellar of that organ- 
ization, and Mr. Gilbert cordially agreed 
with him. His lordship, who did’ not 
know who the humorist was, said, rather 
coldly: “Perhaps you are not aware, 
sir, that members of the Cariton are 
not alowed to entertain strangers.” 
With much gravity the humorist answer- 
ed: “Oh, yes, my lord, I am aware of 
that, but I have dined often with the 
steward.” 

ale a ob 

The Japanese proprietor of a tea store 
in Chicago has been very much annoyed 
by the incessant howling of his neigh- 
bor’s dog under his window while he 
was trying to sleep. There came a night 
when his patience gave way. He raised 
the window, stuck his head out, and 
called to his neighbor in terms that in- 
dicated that his American environment 
was gradually undermining his native 
politeness. ‘Mist’ Jones,” he said, “will 
you do the kindness for request the hon- 
orable dog that he stop his honorable 
bark? I knock 
his jam head off!” 


be abe ab 
LOW ROUND TRIP 


If you don’t, by gosh, 


RATES. 
. $25.00 
St. Louis to Salt Lake City and 


return PI 5's kas 38.00 
Low rates to other Western points, 
via Union Pacific. Quickest time. Ticket 
office, 903 Olive St., St. Louis. 
be ah a 
A district nurse, thinking a_ chgld 


would be the better for a wash, asked the 
mother if there was a bath in the house. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Men’s Department, under Supervision of 
Carl Frisk, late of Hot Springs, Ark. 





nuss,” was the answer, 


the house these 


“Lordy, yes, 
we've had a bath in 
seven years, but thank God, we've never 
had to use it!” - The bath, it was found, 
was regarded only as medicine. 


Qe be be 
WATER MAKES THEM SLEEP 


Himalaya 
have a 


In certain parts of the 
mountains the native women 
singular way of putting their children 
to sleep in the middle of the day. The 
child is put near a stream of water and 
by means of a palm leaf or a tin scoop 
the water is deflected so as to run over 
the back of the child’s head. The water 
pouring on the child’s head apparently 
sends it to sleep and keeps it so while 
the mother proceeds with her work in 
the fields. No one seems ever to fear 
that the baby may be drowned. 








THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 
IN A WATCH CASE 








° The Real 20th 
Micro- F OO century Novelty 
Something unique—a_ watchcase, 


vest pocket panorama of the St. 
Louis World’s Fair. Contains views 
of over one hundred buildings, mag- 
nified a thousand times. Simple, 
compact—an interesting and lasting 
souvenir. Price $1.00. 

Liberal discount offered to agents 
and dealers. We want agents ev- 
erywhere. 

We also want to correspond with 
proprietors of Novelty Stores at 
Summer and Winter Resorts, with a 
view of supplying them with cases 
containing views of their particular 
locality in such quantities as may be 
desired. Address 


WORLD’S PHOTO-VIEW CO., 
510 Granite Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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A MICROSCOPE IN SUMMER 

The season of swarming life, vegeta 
ble and animal, has come, and a great 
joy fills the heart of every possessor of 
a good microscope. Man would not be 
worth much as an intelligent creature 
if he did not strive to enlarge the powers 
of his eyes and his ears, and of all of his 
organs of sense, in order to perceive and 
comprehend more fully the secrets and 
beauties of nature. 

The two great allies of the eye that 
science has given us are the microscope 
and the telescope. 

Every family should have a micro- 
scope. There is no book more full of 
instruction, and few so full of delight. 
It need not be a large and costly instru- 
ment; indeed, it should) not be for be- 
ginners. They might easily become con- 
fused and discouraged by the compli- 
cations, and—except to expert hands— 
the difficulties of manipulating a power- 
ful modern microscope, with its delicate 
accessories. 

A simple instrument is best. A very 
high magnifying power is not needed. A 
single cheap lens steadily mounted will 
do wonders, even when it magnifies but 
a few diameters. I have often been as- 
tonished to find how few persons ever 
use even a pocket magnifier, or know 
how to use one if it is handed to them. 
I have been accustomed for many years 
always to have such a lens about me, as 
inseperable a companion as my _ pen- 
knife. Frequently | have two or three 
of varying powers in my pockets, and I 
believe I could write a book full of 
stories about the interesting things I 
have seen with my pocket magnihers, and 
all of which I should have missed with- 
out their ready aid. 

On a teeming summer day throw your- 
self on the ground beside an ant hili and 
see what a little lens, costing, perhaps, 
half a dollar or less, will do for you in 
opening before your eyes a world whose 
largest inhabitant is scarcely half an 
inch long, but wherein there exists a 
perfection of social organization and a 
marshaling of industry that may well 
amaze an onlooking philosopher. 

For the observation of minute life, of 
course something more powerful than a 
pocket lens is needed. But the shops 
are full of microscopes of every con- 
ceivable power anc price, costing from 
five, or ten up to a hundred or several 
hundred dollars. If you get a micro- 
scope whose magnifying powers run 
from ten diameters to a hundred diam- 
eters it will be all you will need. Re- 
member that the superficial area of 
an object is increased in apparent size 
proportionately to the square of the 
given magnifying power. For instance, 
a fly’s wing with its multitude of del- 
icate veins and’ its shimmer of prismatic 
colors appears ten thousand times as 
large as life when magnified one hun- 
dred diameters, because it is magnified 
one hundred times cach way. Of course, 
you cannot see all of a fly’s wing at 
once, when it is magnified like that but 
you can move it about on the stage of 
the microscope and examine different 
parts of it at your leisure. 

With a little ingenuity, and, perhaps 
at first the assistance of a more experi- 
enced observer, it is not difficult to see 


The Mirror 


the blood flowing in the semi-transpar- 
ent foot of a living frog without injur- 
ing the animal. 

als os as 

WE ROSE 


Mr. Britton—It is surprising that you 
Americans are not more cordially dis- 
posed toward England. Your best peo- 
ple descended from us. 

Miss Yankee—Beg pardon; ascended. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 

Bo oe fe 

Lord Charles Beresford tells a funny 
story about his stay at a country inn 
near the city of Oxford. His lordship 
arrived over night quite alone, and told 
his host who he was. That worthy thus 
admonished the hot water boy :— 

“Look here,” he said earnestly, “we'e 
got a lord here—a real live lord. We 
never had one here before, and I don’t 
suppose we ever will again. When you 
take his lordship’s water up in the morn- 
ing knock several times, and if a voice 
says ‘Who is it?’ mind you say ‘It’s the 
boy, me lord.’ ” 

The unfortunate boy was so much 
flustered, however, next morning that, 
shivering outside the door with his hot 
water, when Lord Charles cried, ‘Who 
is it?” he blurted out, “It’s the lord, me 


boy.” 
bob ah 
Bjohnson—“Hicks says that he can 
trace his ancestry back for four hundred 
years.” Bjackson—‘‘The idea of its 
taking four hundred years of ancestry 
to produce Hicks!’—Sommerville Jour- 


nal. a ie 
“Tt serves her good and right.” “How 
now?” “She became engaged on a Fri- 
day and married on the _ thirteenth.” 
“Well?” “Well, now she can't get a 
divorce!”—New York Evening Sun. 
be ce ce 


“Have you heard about the latest in- 





surance company?” “No, what is it?” 
“Why, it’s one that promises to pay 
alimony to both parties in case the mar- 
riage proves a failure—Detroit Free 


Press. 
bh ob ab 
Baxter—“*We had some new music at 
the concert last night.” Caxton—lI 
thought you didn’t enjoy high-class 
music.” Baxter—“Oh, [| didn’t enjoy 
it; that’s why I know it must have been 
high class.”—Boston Transcript. 
ofp oe ole 
Church—“‘Where did your friend get 
his black eye?” Gotham—‘Tunnel ac- 
cident.” Church—‘“I didn’t hear of it; 





when was it?” Gotham—Yesterday. 
H kissed the wrong woman going 
through a tunnel.”—Yonker’s  States- 
ole oh ob 

Willie—“My mamma gave me a nick- 
el for being good.” Tommy—"Huh, my 
mother never gives me anything. I 
have to be good anyhow.” Willie— 
“Well, my mamma doesn’t want me to 
be’ good for  nothing.”—Washington 


Life. 


A chance to get even: “I wish,” said 
the expressman to the lawyer, “that you 
would send in your bill for legal ad- 
vice.” I am waiting,’ reptiea the law- 
yer, “until I get your bill for my May 
moving. I’d_ rather have the last 
chance.” —Ex, 


man, 
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After Baby Comes 


there is nourishment for both convales- 
cent mother and nursing child in 


Qh, ulvine 


TRADE MARK. 


It is an already digested food easily 
retained by the most delicate stomach. 


It restores health and strength—supplies 
the nutriment needed—builds flesh and 


qA real malt extract—not an intoxicant; 
g contains less than 2 Z of alcohol. 


All druggists sell it. Prepared by the 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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The Greatest System 


of Transporiation in America 


is composed of 


wromotet el pa pao foed eprmcl fond peel pa npomrtehs 


“Big Four Route” 


NEW YORK CENTRAL, 
BOSTON & ALBANY, 
LAKE SHORE, 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE, 


ERIE R. R., ° 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY. 


These lines operate 


MANY FAMOUS TRAINS 


over 


SMOOTHEST ROADWAYS 


through the 


DENSEST POPULATION 


and 


LARGEST CITIES 


in 


5 Si AMERICA 


Connection with all Steamship Lines to and from New 
York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia and Norfolk 


TICKET OFFICE 
Broadway and Chestnut 
W. P. DEPPE, 
CHIEF ASST. GEN’L. PASS. AGENT. 
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RACING 


ST. LOUIS 
FAIR ASSOCIATION, 


Vandeventer and Natural Bridge Road. 
BEGINNING JUNE 1]1. 


SIX HIGH-CLASS 
RACES DAILY 





AD Niding Grand Stand — 91.00 


RACES... 
Union Jockey Club 


JOSEPH DUFFY, President 
P. J. CARMODY, General Manager 
RALPH TOZER, Secretary 


Union Ave. and Natural Bridge Rd 


Races commence at 2:30 daily, 
rain or shine. 


SIX RACES EACH DAY 


Finest Steeplechase course in the world. 
Suburban Line direct to grand stand 


Admission $1; Paddock 50c Extra. 


Twelve minutes from World’s Fair Grounds 


OPEN BOOKING 





Every Friday Ladies’ Day 


RACES—RACES 
..ODEON THEATER.. 


KIRALFY’S 
Louisiana Purchase Spectacle 

















Two Thousand Years Ago 


Scenes and Groups from Palestine 
The Life of CHRIST in 16 Groups 


NOW OPEN 
North-west Corner Grand and Laclede Aves. 
CONTINOUS SHOW 


Sundays from 9 a. m. to10p. m. 
Week days from 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Admission 25 cents. Children 15 cents 


DELMAR GARDEN 


LOUISIANA 
THE WORLD’S FAIR EXTRAVAGANZA. 
Biggest Show in Town 2:45 p. m. 


Seats at Boliman’s 


PRICES -+---=+= 25c to $1.00 


FREE—Admission to 40-Acre Garden, 20,000 
Electric Lights. Daily Band Concerts, 10,000 


Chairs in Ground. 
(AT DOWN- 


OPEN AIR RESTAURANT SOWA? PRices.) 


50—AMUSEMENT FEATURES—50 


STANDARD 


The Home of Folly. 








Two Frolics Daily. 





THIS WEEK, NEXT WEEK, 
CITY 
GAYEST 
CLUB 
MANHATTAN. 
BU RLESQUERS 





WAR. 


“What is war?” was asked. 

“War,” said the ruler, “is a condition 

forced upon us by the enemy.” 

Said the minister: “It is an act of 
an all-wise Providence.” 

Said the citizen: “It is a menas em- 
ployed to increase my taxes.” 

The philosopher: It is 
ment.” 

The 
which 
armor 

The 
ent.” 

The oppressed : 


readjust- 


scientist: “War is a method by 
we gage the impenetrability of 
and the force of explosives.” 

politician: “War is an expedi- 


“War is oppression.” 
The oppressor: “War is destiny.” 
The skeptic: “It is only God’s way 

of showing His love.” 

The psychologist : 
tion of the ganglia.” 


“War is an affec- 


The poet: “An inspiration.” 
The soldier: “Hell here. Glory 
there.” 
ode oe ods 
Cholly (proudly)—“By Jove. I’m 


quite a professor of swimming, don’t 
you know. I taught Mabel Gray how 
to swim in two lessons.” Jack—“Gad! 
That was a quick throwdown.” Cholly 
(indignantly) —“What do you mean?” 
Jack—“Why, she let me give her ten 
lessons before she learned.”—Town and 


Country. 
ab ab eb 
DARWIN'S THEORY PROVED 


A small town in the. Tennessee moun- 
tains was the scene of a great revival of 
religion when a New Orleans drummer 
chanced to pass that way. He spent an 
evening at the camp-meeting, and re- 
ports incident. “Just as I arrived,” he 
says, “an itinerant evangelist was ad- 
ministering a terrible rebuke to scien- 
tific skeptics. 

“*And there’s a feller by the name of 
Darwin,’ he shouted, ‘that allows we all 
come down from monkeys, and Adam 
wa’n't nothin but a big gorilla! I'd 
like to know if there’s ary person in the 
sound of my voice that’s fool enough to 
believe such stuff as that? If there is, 
let him stand up!’ 

“To my surprise, a tall, lantern- jawed 
man on the bench adjoining mine 
promptly rose to his feet. I saw at a 
glance that he was one of those rustic 
walking encyclopedias who always lead 
off in debates at crossroads stares, and I 
looked to see some fun. 

He was perfectly self-possessed, and 
was evidently loaded to floor the parson. 
-For a moment there was silence; then 
the evangelist leaned forward and shad- 
ed his eyes with his hand. 

“*Will the brother 
nearer the light?’ he said in a gentle 
voice. The evolutionist folded his arms 
defiantly and stepped under a flaming 
pine torch. 

“*Thanky,’ said the preacher blandly. 
‘Now do I understand; you to say that 
you really believe you’re kin to monk- 
eys?” 

“I do,’ replied the skeptic. 

There was another moment of silence. 

“Well, brethren and sisters,’ said the 
evangelist slowly, ‘since I come to size 
the good brother up I’m kinder inclined 


move a leetle 


The aia 





IBOER WAR 


National th, 


NOT 
ON 
THE 
PIKE 


300 British Veterans 
50 Gordon Highlanders 


days, 2:30, 4:30 and 8:30 P 
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South of Ferris Wheel 
East of Agriculture Building 
Near Temple of Fraternity 
Special Intramural Stations 


Take Market Street Car 


GENERAL PIET CRONJE and GENERAL BEN VILJOEN 


100 Artillery 


THE FEATURE OF THE FAIR. 


Reproduction of 9 pleas Scenes daily at 3:30 and 8:30 P. M. Saturdays and Holi- 


Admission, with seating accommodations, 25c, 50c and $1.00. 
Children under 12 admitted to grand stand for 25c. 


‘ais Exhibit 


50 Boer Women and Children 
100 South African Natives 





JAI=ALAI. 


DeBALIVIERE AVE. 
SPANISH NATIONAL BALL GAME 


EVERY EVENING AT 8:30. 


Sunday Matinee at 3—Matches and Quinielas Daily. 


THIS BUILDING 1S UNDER ROOF AND GAMES 


WILL BE PLAYED, 


RAIN OR SHINE. 





to believe he is kerrect. We will now 
sing hymn number ‘leven.’ 

“That settled Mr. Darwin 
squelched his rash disciple. He tried to 
say something, but was drowned out. 
When I last saw him he was sneaking 


quietly home through the big pines.” 
a oh abe 


Mrs. Spenders—“I wonder wnat 
be the popular styles in hats this 
son?” Mr. Spenders—“My dear, 
men’s hats will be divided into 
styles this season, as usual—the style 
you don’t like and the style I can’t af- 
ford.”—IIlustrated Bits. 

We oe Qe 


Applying the principle: 


and 


will 
sea- 
wo- 


two 


Iky—“Fader, 


I haf made a mistake in gifing der 
schange to dot last gustomer. I gave 
him dwenty fife cendts too little.” His 


father—“Vell, 
said dot ve should try to brofit by our 
mistakes.”—Eyx. 


Ikey, some vise man has 


de of of 
dangerous to 
said the 
liable to make yourself ridicu- 
“Yes,” replied the Jersey 
“T jumped at the conclusion 
of a ferry-boat once, 
Philadelphia Ledger: 


“It’s 
conclusions,” 


at 
man. 


jump 


always 
careful 
“you're 
lous, at least.” 
commuter, 
and missed it.”— 


abs he abe 
“She’s an actress; married I sup- 
pose?” “Oh, yes!” “Has she _ been: 


married long?” “Not long at a time.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 
he he he 
She—“So you think that 
smarter than women, 
“Some men, but not all.” 
what men are smarter?” 
bachelors.”—J Illustrated Bits. 


nen are 
do you?” He— 


She—“Well, 
He—“Old 


“But,” she protested, “I have been 
told that you are a reformed rake.” 
“Tis false,” he replied; “why, I never 


even thought of reforming.”—Chicago 
News. 


kh ok ob 
“Bobby, won’t you kiss me?” “Naw.” 
“Well, Bobby, may I kiss you?” “Yes, 


if you kiss me easy on the top of my 
head.”—Cincinnatt Commercial Tribune. 
a be ae 
What really made him sick: 
mie—‘Huh! Dat cigar made yer sick, 
did it?” Patsy—‘It wuzn’t de cigar. 
I t-t’ink dere wuz some mi-microbes an’ 
germs on it.”—Ex. 
hh oh ob 
Rustic (to conductor)—“*Which end 
of the car do I get out?” Conductor 
(politely) —“Either you prefer; both 
ends stop.”—New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. 


Chim- 





FOREST 


mee, 6=OIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL 
THIS WEEK. 


HEADLINER BILL: 
PAPINTA 


The Famous Myriad Dancer. 
ELINORE SISTERS 
In the Jolly Sketch. 
“THE ADVENTURES OF BEDELIA.” 


SMITH & FULLER 
Musical Artists. 
HERR SAONA 
Celebrated European Impersonator. 


CARRON & HERBERT 


Clown Acrobats. 
EDDIE LESLIE 


In Original Impersonations. 
ON THE 


FREE Roof Garden FREE 


THE 
TYROLEAN ALPS QUINTET 


Singers, Yodlers and Zither Virtuosi, 





18 
THE PLOT THAT WORKED 


He was astonished when his 16-year- 
old sister-in-law walked into his office. 

“What is it?” he inquired. 

“Margery,” was her brief response. 

“Good heavens! Has anything hap 
pened?” he exclaimed, jumping from his 
chair and closing the door. “She was 
all right when | left this morning.” 

“Ves.” with a soirowful shake of the 
head; “but she’s up at ma’s now crying 
to break her heart.” 

“What the deuce 

“It’s the first anniversary of your wed- 
ding day. You did not mention it. You 
even forgot to kiss her.” 

“So I did, so I did,” he remarked 
3ut what is to be done? 


eo” 





sorrowfully. 
Here! I can take the day off. You run 
home and tell her you and I had been 
planning a little surprise; that it was 
all arranged yesterday. ‘Tell her,” he 
continued almost deliriously, “that you 
commanded me to keep quiet for fear 
of. spoiling it. Get me out of this 
scrape, Bertha, and that ring we talked 
about is——-” 

“Why tell her that?” asked the de- 
mure sister-in-law. 

“Don't you see?” he continued ex- 
citedly. “While you are going up 
home—and you needn't hurry—I will 
buy. a little present on the way to the 
ferry. There's a man in the ferry 
house who sells flowers. By the time 
you get home—— > 

“No use.” she interrupted. “She has 
closed the house and sent the servant 
away for the day.” 

“Great Jehoshaphat!” he 
“Poor little Margery. I am a brute.” 

“[ have a plan,” said sweet 16, tenta- 


shouted, 


tively. 

“What is it?” 

“I did tell her you and I had planned 
a surprise.” 

“You angel! What's your plan?” 

“LT told her I had intended going to 
your house this morning, and bring 
her over for a quiet anniversary little 
dinner at mas. 3ut that you would 
happen along about noon with a coach, 
and that you and she and ma and | 
would go to the races.” 

“Great Scott!” 

“And I told her that instead of the 
dinner at ma’s we would dine at some 
nice place you know, and go to the 
theater afterward.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No,” said sweet 16, “except that | 
think I ought to get that ring.” 

“ll bring it with me when I come 
with the coach. Bertha, you're a dar 
ling.” 

“Margery, dear,” he said that night, 
“you have forgiven me, haven't you?” 

“IT suppose I must,” she replied, “we 
have had such a delightful time.” 

“And Bertha is a little brick, Mar 
gery!” Then-he confessed. 

“I know it, dear,” said Margery, 


sweetly. “[ sent her to your office. 
She showed me the ring."-—New York 
Times. 

Ds Qo Qe 


WITH INTEREST 
“Mary,” said the invalid to his wife, 
when the doctor pronounced it a case 
of scarlet fever, “if any of my creditors 
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call, tell them that I am at last in a 
condition to give them something.” 
London Tit-Bits. 
als ak ab 
HIS CLEAR MEMORY 

A story is told of an eminent lawyer 
receiving a severe reprimand from a 
witness whom he was trying to brow- 
beat. It was an important issue, and 
in order to save his cause from defeat 
it was necessary that the lawyer should 
impeach the witness. He endeavored 
to do it on the ground of age, in the 
following manner: 

“How old are you?” asked the law- 
yer. 

“Seventy-two years,” replied the wit 
ness. 

“Your memory,” of course, is not so 
brilliant and vivid as it was twenty 
years ago, is it?” asked the lawyer. 

“L do not know but it is,” answered 
the witness. 

“State some circumstance which  oc- 
cured, say twelve years ago!” said the 
lawyer, “and we shall be able to see 
how well you can remember.” 

“T appeal to your honor,” said the 
witness, “if I am to be interrogated in 
this manner; it is insolent !” 

“You had better answer the ques- 
tion,” replied the judge. 

“Yes, sir; state it,” said the lawyer. 

“Well, sir, if you compel me to do it, 


I will. About twelve years ago you 
studied in Judge ———’s office, did you 
not ?” 


“Yes,” answered the lawyer. 

“Well, sir, | remember your father 
coming into my office and saying to me, 
‘Mr. D——, my son is to be examined 
to-morrow, and | wish you would lend 
me $15 to buy him a suit of clothes.’ | 
remember also, sir, that from that day 
to this he has never paid me that sum. 
That, sir, | remember as though it were 
vesterday.”—Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger. 

oo ode 
AWAY FOR THE SUMMER 


The mountains, seaside or springs. of 
California bring happiness for every- 
body. The Yosemite valley, the big 
trees, boating, fishing, golfing every day 
in the year. Most delightful climate in 
the world. The Union Pacific is the 
best line. Makes quickest time. Ticket 
office, 903 Olive street, St. Louis. 

bs ds ab 
GIRL GRADUATE EXHIBIT 

Dolly—-Did the class vote the class 
address to that dull Birdie Hobbs? 

Polly Yes, Birdie’s sort °° stupid 
about books, but | tell you, she’s just 
lightning smart about clothes.—Cincin- 
natt Commercial Tribune. 

ele be be 

AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

Bystander—-Should you say that pic- 
ture was taken from life? 

Critic—l don't know; but the world 
wouldn't suffer if the artist was.—Lon- 
don Tit-Bits. 

bs ke be 


Dr. Phil Graves—“It certainly does 
take you a long time to pay my bill.” 

M. A. Kicker—“You oughtn’t to kick. 
It took you long enough to cure me.”— 
Chicago Chronicle. 
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THE MOSHER BOOKS 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT 
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I. 
HOMEWARD: SONGS BY 
THE WAY. 
By A. E. 


450 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 


paper, old style boards. 
Price $1.50 Net. 


Il. 


THE BALLAD OF READING 
GAOL. 


By Oscar WILDE. 


950 copies on Van Gelder hand-made 


paper, old style boards. 
Price 50 cents Net. 


III. 


a ie PUERISQUE. 


AN ESSAY 


By Reemat Louis STEVENSON. 
OTHER ISSUES IN THE 
VEST POCKET SERIES. 


I. FirzGERALpD’s RUBAIYAT. 
II. SONNETS FROM THE PORTU- 


GUESE. 


III. SwInBURNE’s LAUS VENERIS. 
IV. AEs TRIPLEX AND OTHER Es- 


SAYS. 


V. NaturE THOUGHTS By RICH- 


ARD JEFFERIES. 


VI. AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE, 
TRANSLATED BY ANDREW LANG 


The sertes ts bound in the following 


This new edition of Homeward: Songs 
by the way is based upon the belief that 
Mr. Russell has at last come in a meas- 
urable degree to his own. It is a fact 
that a very large proportion of his 
choicest lyrics are enshrined in this 
earliest volume. 

It is now put forth in 10-point old-style 
Roman type with original symbolic de- 
vice in red on title-page, repeated after 
colophoen, and in such beautifully pro- 
portioned small quarto format cannot 
fail of attracting all who are interested in 
the finer lyrical results of the Celtic 
revival. 


Of the same sombre genre as The City 
of Dreadful Night, by another unhappy 
man of genius, The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol stands for all time as the latest 
and greatest of Wilde’s imaginary work. 

In The Lyric Garland Series this poem 
receives a dignified typographical treat- 
ment which its sinister beauty demands. 


Issued uniform with our other volumes 
in the Vest Pocket Series, Stevenson’s 
charming discourse on love, marriage, 
and the conduct oflife, will ungestionably 
appeal to his admirers the world over. 
It is a book peculiarly adapted to read- 
ing. whatever one’s mood or wherever 
one happens to be—whether at home or 
on vacation—in health or the search 
for it! 








styles: ALL BOOKS SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT 
Blue Paper Wrapper . $ .25 Net OF NET PRICE 
Limp Cloth 40 Net 


Flexible Leather, Gilt Top .75 Net 


Japan Vellum Edition 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


; 1.00 Net PORTLAND, MAINE 





A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF THE MOSHER 
BOOKS SENT FREE TO ALL WHO MEN- 
TION THE MIRROR. 








EXCLUSIVE SELLING AGENTS FOR ST. LOUIS ARE 


STIX, BAER & FULLER 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


Nothing of particular interest trans- 
pired in the past week to affect Wall 
street quotations to any material extent 
either way. News was, on the whole, 
rather favorable to the bull faction. A 
few railroad systems made better show- 
ings in their earnings; the money mar- 
ket remained unruffled, and crop re- 
ports from the West and South con- 
tinued encouraging. All this, however, 
failed to enliven proceedings. Trans- 
actions showed no increase; trading re- 
mained as distinctly professional as it 
has been at any time in the last two 
months. The buying and selling oper- 
ations do not reflect any definite specu- 
They are almost ex- 
clusively of a The 
little investment demand there was late- 
ly confined itself to St. Paul common, 
Northwestern common, Delaware & 
Hudson and Manhattan. 

Metropolitan is still the center of at- 
Towards last week’s close it 
incessantly. Ru- 
changes in man- 


lative sentiment. 
“scalping” character. 


traction. 
wyrated wildly and 

mors of a new “deal,” 
agement, capital adjustments, and what 
not, were flying around thick and fast, 
and caused some exciting scurrying 
among the “shorts,” who had been tak- 
ing considerable liberty with the shares 
latterly. Something evidently has to 
be done to keep the Metropolitan out 
of the hands of receivers. A new jug- 
gling of some kind or other is absolutely 
necessary. The earnings of the com- 
pany in the last two years have been 
off. The officials be- 
of the ele- 


steadily falling 
lieve that the competition 
vated lines is the main cause of this. 
but does it not seem rea- 
sonable to assume that, even allowing 
for this competition, the Metropolitan 
would still be in a comfortable position, 
financially, if only the management had 
refrained from acting on vicious princi- 
ples of hydraulics in enlarging capitali- 
zation? The main trouble with this 
company is that its capital is excessive. 
At no time in the last four years were 
the company’s net earnings sufficiently 
large to warrant seven per cent. divi- 
dends. The Metropolitan has been, and 
still is, flagrantly mismanaged. 

The American Car & Foundry Co. has 
at last thought fit to pass its dividend 
on the common altogether. For doing 
this it deserves to be praised. But the 
management entitled to still 
higher praise if it had never paid any 
From the 
very stock 
were precarious and unwarranted. There 
is strong ground to suspect that the 
American Car & Foundry shares under- 


That may be, 


would be 


dividend to the common. 


beginning payments on the 


manipulation than is com- 
When _the _company 


went more 


monly supposed. 
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was organized in February, 1899, it was 
nothing but an industrial ex- 

Its shares were regarded as 
of doubtful value by all qualified to 
judge in matters of this kind. The 
car manufacturing industry in this 
country, up to that time, had never been 
in anything like a gratifyingly prosper- 
ous condition. The Michigan Peninsu- 
lar Car Co., now one of the constituent 
properties of the American C. & F. Co., 
had several narrow escapes from re- 
ceivers’ hands. Besides, all the prop- 
erties taken into the present company 
were vastly overvalued. For St. Charles 
Car Co, stock, for instance, $175 a share 
was paid. Two months before the ab- 
sorption the same stock could be bought 
ad lib. at $75 and $80 a share. But 
nothing was thought or said at the time 
of this sort of overvaluation and infla- 
tion because the industry felt the stimu- 
lus of an urgent demand for-new cars. 
Heavy crops and the boom in the iron 


palpably 
periment. 


and steel trade compelled the trans-. 


portation companies to expend millions 
upon millions of dollars in the purchase 
of new equipment. The first quarterly 
dividend of one-half of one per cent. 
on the common was paid in August, 
1900. But for the anxiety of insiders 
and promoters to sell their holdings of 
common, which they received as a bonus 
along with the preferred, a dividend 
on the common probably never would 
have been paid. It is to be feared that 
a good deal of money was dropped in 
St. Louis and vicinity by people who 
had been led to consider A. C. & F. 
issues “sure things.” 


Diligent efforts are making to boost 
Amalgamated Copper shares. For some 
time past a manipulating clique has been 
working overtime tryine to inveigle the 
public into their volatile and utterly dis- 
credited specialty. At present lots of 
talk can be heard of larger exports of 
copper to Europe, but nothing is said 
of the price at which the metal is being 
sold. The legal situation in the rotten- 
borough State of Montana is also cited 
as warranting an advance in Amalga- 
mated. A complete triumph of the 
Rockefellers is hinted at. pre- 
vailing appearances the conclusion is 
permissible that there will be 
thing doing” in this stock as 
the general speculative position should 
denote improvement. 


From 


“some- 
soon as 


In European financial centers bitter 
complaints are heard of continued leth- 
argy and indisposition of the public to 
relieve worn-out bulls of their onerous 
loads. The mining market is especially 
depressed and under the weather. Fears 
of political unrest in the Transvaal are 
said to be the source of the main trouble 
in “Kaffirs.” European investors a are 








MISSISSIPP] VALLEY TRUST CoO.., 


N. W. COR, FOURTH AND PINE STREETS, 


Capital, Surplus, aad 


Profits, $8,300,000.00. 


3% Interest allowed on Savings Accounts. 
3% Interest allowed on Time Certificates of Deposit. 
2% Interest allowed on Checking Accounts. 


Savings Department Open Monday Evenings until 7:30, 


Capital and Surplus 
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St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND LOCUST STS. 


$10,000,000.22 


Interest Allowed on Deposits. 
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$268,000.00 


HIGH-CLASS 


g Six Per Cent Realty Bonds 


SECURED BY TAXATION 





First Mortgage on Land at JO per cent of Valuation 
Validity passed on by Three Prominent 


Attorneys. 


@ Registered by New York Trust Co. ® 


Can Deliver $15,000 per month. 
Check for 10 per cent with Order. 





American Realty & Finance Co., 


Frisco Building, 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


3% on Savings Accounts. 























300 N. FOURTH STREET, 


BOND & STOCK BROKERS. 


Investment Securities a Specialty . . . . 
Direct Private Wire to New York. 


ST. LOUIS 


- . . . 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


























H. Woon, President. 


Ricn’p. B. Buttock, Vice-Pres. 


all parts of the world. 


W.E. Bzrazr, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. 
We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 

Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable in 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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at present no more disposed to run 
much of a risk in speculative markets 
have but limited confidence and still less 
courage, because they have been fooled 
too egregiously and too frequently in 
the past ten years. They prefer securi- 
ties of established merits.. But even in 
these they purchase very sparingly. 

Most peculiar is the existing financial 
situation in this country and Europe. 
Money is fairly plentiful. The indus- 
trial outlook is not particularly gloomy. 
Security values are reasonably low and 
stocks of gold enlarging. Yet, notwith- 
standing all these favorable features, 
speculation is in the doldrums. There’s 
not a single first-class financial authority 
who is willing to predict a speedy change 
for the better. Every critic is shrug- 
ging his shoulders and dubious of the 
future. From this cynics would infer 
that a roaring bull market cannot be 
very far off. Perhaps, after all, condi- 
tions are as they should be.. The whole 
civilized world is in need of a pro- 
longed period of calm financial markets 
and economic recuperation. The dele- 
terious Boer war influences are Still at 
work. That unfortunate, desperate con- 
flict did a terrible amount of mischief. 
It almost exhausted the liquid financial 
resources of England and strained Ber- 
lin and Paris to a dangerous degree. 
Even New York felt some of the dire 
effects of it. What will be the ultimate 
effects of the Manchurian war? 

ob 
LOCAL SECURITIES, 

Little can be said of the St. Louis 
market. Prices show very small changes. 
Activity was again at a low ebb, with 
daily transactions on a woefully small 
basis. The local investment community 
will not touch anything but good bonds, 
it seems. Brokers report a fair inquiry 
for choice municipal issues. Attractive 
industrial bonds are also in favor, es- 
pecially such as hold out good yields on 
the investment. Speculative issues are 
neglected because there is no immediate 
reason to buy them. 

Commonwealth Trust sold at 271% 
the other day. It is still something of a 
favorite. For Third National 287 is 
asked, and the same for Bank of Com- 
Both these issues seem to be 
on the down-grade, with occasional 
manipulative spurts. For Lincoln 191% 
is bid, for Mississippi 316, for St. Louis 
325. Missouri is lower; it ‘is 
offering at 117%. 

St. Louis Transit has slid down a bit. 
lhe last sale was made at 12%. United 
preferred is also slightly lower. At 
this writing, it is offering at 57%, with 
502 bid. The 4 per cent. bonds are 
selling at 795%, ex the semi-annual 2 
Broadway 5s are sell- 


merce, 


Union 


per cent. interest. 
ing at Io1Y. 

For St. Louis Brewing 6s, 95% is 
bid, for East St. Louis & Sub. 5s 96%, 
for Kinloch 6s 106, with 106% asked. 
Granite-Bimetallic has stopped its ad- 
vance. Offerings are being made at 
5114 
Bank clearances continue to show 
gains. Money rates remain at 4% and 
5 per cent. a quoted at $4.87%. 


ANSWERS TO JNQUIRIES. 
P. R. W., Alton, Ill.—Let North 


American alone. By all means, let go 


of People’s Gas on first moderate rally. 
Cannot consider Erie-Pennsylvania coal 
trust 4s an absolutely safe investment. 

H. F., Concordia, Kans—.Would hold 
National Biscuit common for the pres- 
ent, but would not add to holdings. 
Consider reduction in Republic Iron & 
Steel dividend likely. 

C. E., Jr., New York, N. Y.—No, 
would not advise selling Southern Pa- 
cific in your case. If you can at all 
afford it, hang on to the stock. You 
should be able to sell at a better price 
after a while. Better inquire again two 
months from now. 

THE ONION AS A BEAUTY AID 

“Perhaps it is but right,” confided the 
girl who must have been absent when 
the good fairy was on her beauty-dis- 
tributing rounds, “that I should confess 
that I intend to become as beautiful as 
the day. Tell you about? Why, cer- 
tainly. No, I’m not going to put my- 
self in the hands of a beauty expert. 
Nor am I to have my skin steamed, 
massaged or otherwise treated—just 
keep on bathing as usual. Indeed, the 
only thing I propose to do is to em- 
brace the onion cure. A man I know 
has confessed to a taste for onions, and 
as his complexion is all to the good I 
have secretly decided to go and do like- 
wise. Onions cost but a few cents a 
half peck, so the cure is as cheap as it is 
efficacious. You say I'll be’an outcast. 
Nay, nay. Nobody will know it. I’m 
to eat them just before retiring. This 
is how: With a couple of thin pieces of 
buttered bread I'll eat some slices of 
onion cut as thin as paper and seasoned 
with oil, vinegar, salt and pepper. I 
firmly believe that if this won't fix up 
my complexion my case is hopeless.”— 
Philadelphia Record. . 

ab ole ob 
EXACT INFORMATION 

“T have noticed,” said Rev. Dr. Good- 
man, pausing in his discourse, “that two 
or three of the brethren have looked at 
their watches several times in the last 
few minutes. 

“For fear their timepieces may not 
agree, I will say that the correct time 
is 11:45. 1 set my watch by the regu- 
lator at the jeweler’s last night. 

“The sermon wil be over at 12:01. It 
would have closed promptly at 12, but 
for this digression.”—Stray Stories. 

che oe Qe 
PREPARED 


“Bedad, the nixt automoboboilist who 
runs over me will be sorry for it, Ovll 
bet yez.’ 

“Why ?” 

“Oji’ve a can av nitroglycerin in ivery 


pocket.” —Life. 
ehh , 
ENGLISH 
“T thought you were at Monte Carlo 
for your health?” 
“T was.” 
“Did you gain any?” 
“Lost 200 pounds.”—Princeton Tiger. 
ak hb 
AS CLASSIFIED 
Gentleman (in library )—“Where can I 
find the book entitled ‘Man, the Ruler of 
the World,’ please?” 


, 
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SPOOL SILK 


Is the Strongest and Smoothest Silk Made. 


Corticelli and Brainerd & Armstrong 


WASH SILKS 
are Lustrous and Fast Colors. » Demand these Brands. 
Avoid imitations and their annoyances. 








Lady Attendant—‘You will probably 
find it just across the hall in the fiction 
department, sir.”—Chicago News. 

ak & 
IN CONTEMPT 


“That feller you’ve been a tryin’ of 
has done appealed to a higher court,” 
said the rural bailiff. 

“T know it,” replied the justice, “an’ 
I’m fixed for him. Just wait till I ketch 
him in the big road.”—Atlanta Consti- 


tution. 
abe es ae 
LUCKY MAN 


“Well, Jones has struck it rich at 
last.” 

“He has?” 

“Ves; his wife allows him $2 a week 
out of his salary now!”—Atlanta Con- 


stitution, 
ab a le 
SONG OF THE BUSY HUSBAND 
“Wives and Daughters all remind us 
We must make our little pile, And, de- 
parting, leave behind us Cash for them 
to live in style.”—Tit-Bits. 
ah db ab ; 
SCHOOL-BOY PREFERENCES 
Mamma—Which of your studies at 
school do you like best, Willie? 
Williie— Rithmetic. 


Mamma—But the teacher says it is 
impossible to get you to study your 
arithmetic. - 

..Willie—That’s why I like it so— 


Boston Transcript. 
ab ab ob 
A GULF BETWEEN THEM 


They sat on the beach together, 
looking off at the blue expanse of ocean. 

“To-morrow,” he said, “I shall be far 
away from this—back again at the old 
desk, looking over dusty volumes, add- 
ing up columns of figures, and all the 
while thinking, thinking of you.” 

“To-morrow,” she said, “I too, shall 
be far away. This will seem then only 
like a pleasant dream—a bright picture 
of the past to be referred to in odd mo- 
ments.” 

He took her hand. 

“We are both going back to the same 
town,” he said. “It seems too bad to 
think that in such a small circk, we 
should yet be so far apart. 
are all i nall to each other. There, we 
are nothing. Is there no way. 3 

She shook her head decisively. 


“None,” she said sternly. “Do you 
think that when I get back to town I 
could recognize you—you who are only 
an assistant bookkeeper, while I’m the 
confidential type-writer to the head of 
the firm?” 


Here, we 
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ART IN DANGEROUS PLACES 
here is something impressive in the 
very thought of a man sitting sketching 
the 


solitude of the highest 


20,000 feet above world of men, 


amid the Hima- 
layas, with snow-clad ridges and peaks 
stretching for a score of miles on every 
side, and with not a vestige of any form 
of life to be seen anywhere. 

This is a feat, says London 7it-Bits, 
which A. D. McCormick makes light of, 
though he pleads guilty to a little pride 
at having painted a picture a few thou- 
sand feet higher than any other artist 
who lived. “At that 
he was but 3,000 feet below the summit 
Pioneer Peak in the Himalayas 


ever height”— 
of the 
“the slightest exertion makes 
through 


he says, 
the 
air being so rarefied; 


even strongest man gasp, 
the 
sat down it required strenuous exertion 


and it 


and when I 


to cross one leg over the other, 
made me gasp and pant as though after 
an athletic struggle. At this 20,000- 
feet-high camping place I did one wa- 
ter color painting, which has at least the 
merit of beating the record as to being 
painted at a vast height, though I made 
several water-color drawings not many 
thousand feet below.” 

The king’s marine painter, Commen- 
datore Martino, often practices his art 
under conditions which men 
would find not only most uncomfortable, 
but the physical impossible. 
“What I do,” he “is to arrange a 
large basket either at the end of the 
bowsprit or at the stern, and then crawl 


many 


reasons 
says, 


inside it and get the sailors to lower 
me a few feet by means of a rope. Here 
I remain suspended as the ship pursues 


her course, watching the tumbling wa- 
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their work, thereby improving it, we have more than 
doubled our output the second year. 
hurry-up World’s Fair business at all. 
take care of our regular customers and their visitors 
only. 
commission to solicitors, hotels, clubs or agents. 
pay more for our work than any other Laundry, and 
if it isnot “BETTER” than other Laundries do we 
can not expect to hold the business. 
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ters and taking rough notes in my 


sketch book. 
a good sailor 


Of course, you must be 


for this sort of thing.” 
We should think so, indeed! 

But the chevalier has had more than 
one predecessor who pursued art with 
an equal enthusiasm and under as great 
difficulties. Turner once, when he was 
overtaken by a snowstorm at sea, had 
himself securely lashed to the mast, so 
that he might observe it without fear 
of being pitched into the tumbling wa- 
and Claude Vernet, a famous eigh- 


painter, always 


ters; 
teenth century 
made a point of going out to sea when 


marine 


a storm was raging; and on one occa- 
sion, when every one else on board was 
praying for a safe deliverance, he threw 
up his hands—he was luckily fastened 
to the mast—in an ecstasy of admira- 
tion, “How 


is!” Mr. Caledon Cameron ran terrible 


and exclaimed, glorious it 
risks when he was painting his enor- 
“Niagara in inter,” 
ing scores of hours suspended from the 
cliffs at dizzy heights at the end of a 
rope. 
Verestchagin, 
Russia, who perished so tragically a 
much at 


mous picture, spend- 


the great war artist of 
short time ago, home 
battlefield as in 
would calmly produce 
and make a drawing while bullets were 


Was as 


on the his studio, and 


his sketch book 


whistling past his ears and the flash of 


swords and bayonets was in his eyes. 
He was wounded many a time while 
following his art. “I have been hit 
here,” he once said, pointing to his leg, 
“and there,” pointing to his forehead, 
“and there, and there, I have been 
wounded all over. But it was neces- 


sary. There was no other way to ob- 
tain the facts. 


is simply an illusion, a myth, a farce.” 


War painted otherwise 


the greatest of Japanese ar- 
many a risked his 
On 
occasion, while a fierce fire was raging 
1 Tokio, 


Hyosai, 
time life 
to procure a desired sketch. 


tists, has 


one 


he calmly took his easel and 
sat down in the very midst of the fur- 
nace of blazing and tumbling houses and 
painted until his clothes caught fire and 
he was compelled to retreat to a safer 
distance. 

Among men who pursue their art un- 
der difficulties a very high place indeed 


should be awarded to Bertram Hiles, 
who produces the most remarkable 
paintings with his mouth. As a boy 


of eight he was run over by a Bristol 
tramcar and lost both his arms, but such 
was the boy’s pluck and love of art that 
to draw, and 
to paint Within two 
years he had won a first-class certificate 
for free-hand drawing. Charles 
the Flemish artist, it may be 
was born without 


he set to work to model, 
with his mouth. 


Felu, 
remem- 
bered, arms, and yet 
holding his brushes between his teeth, 
he was able to paint pictures of surpass- 
ing merit, and James 

arms had been rendered 
ralysis, produced canvases which 
admiration of 


“What have you folks contributed to 
the make-up of the wagon of progress?” 
asked the. Yankee of the Southerner. 

“The lynch-pin, suh,” is the haughty 
reply.—Judge. 


Carter, whose 
useless by pa- 
won 
the enthusiastic Landseer 


himself. 
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For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 
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California 


WITH EYES WIDE OPEN 
That's the way to travel, if you would 
profit by it ... On the Santa Fe, going 
to California, are peaks miles high, and 
canyons a mile deep; rainbow-colored 
petrified forests, ages old; nomadic. 
Navajos and home-loving Pueblo 
Indians; painted deserts and oases of k 
tropical verdure ... Seen on no other 
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The California Limited runs through 
this southwest land of enchantment daily, 
between Chicago, Los Angeles, San Diego 
and San Francisco. Visit Grand —— of 
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TICKET OFFICES 
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According to the Bangkok Times, the 








proprietors of a Siamese paper have HIGH-CLASS WORK 
distributed handbills containing the fol- Aled ap ahaa i al apy 

lowing notice: “The news of English, 

oh crumbs, we tell the latest. Writ in 

perfect style and most earliest. Do a advertisement. Buy it, oh crumbs, Buy 
murder git commit, we hear of and it. Tell each of you its greatness for 
tell it. Do a mighty chief die, oh good. Oh, crumbs. © Ready on Friday. 


Number first.” 


crumbs, we publish it, and in borders of 


bb a 





sombre. Staff has each one been col- 

leged and write, oh crumbs, like the When passing behind a street car look 
Kipling and the Dickens. We circle out for the car approaching from the 
every town and extortionate not for opposite direction. 
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**In all the land, range up, range down, 
avi 
Is there ever a place so pleasant and sweet? 


| THE 
1000 
ISLANDS. 


There may be somewhere on the 
earth a more delightful region than 
that of the Thousand Islands, but if 
there is, it has not been discovered. 
It is as fine as the Bay of Naples, 
with no danger of being buried in 
hot ashes. There are 2,000 pictur- 
esque Islands scattered along the 
twenty-five miles of one of the most 
beautiful rivers in the world. You 
can find out a great deal regarding 
it in No. 10 of the “Four-Track Se- 
ries,’ “The Thousand Islands,” of 
the St. Lawrence River issued by 


th 
© NEW YORK CENTRAL 


A copy will be mailed free on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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ANY WAY YOU READ IT, 
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Union Station. 
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TEXAS 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New 
Book on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 
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DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
; This institution is open over fifty years. Those conducting it have vast experi- 
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“THE KATY SPEGEAL 


Solid vestibule train, with through sleerers to Dallas, Ft. Worth, Houston and San Antonio 


“THE KATY PL 


Solid vestibule train, with through sleepers to Oklahoma City, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Galveston, San Antonio and City of Mexico. 
Low excursion rates on the first and ‘third Tuesdays of each month to 


Oklahoma, Texas and Old Mexico. 
For tickets and full information write or see Katy’s agents. 
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Through sleepers, chair cars. Leaves St. Louis daily 4:52 p. m. 


Shreveport, Houston, Lake Charles, Port Arthur, Beaumont, Dallas, 
San Antonio. Corsicana, Greenville, Ft. Worth, Waco, Sherman. 


TICKET OFFICES : 


909 OLIVE UNION STATION. 
Two other Through Daily Trains leave St. Louis 9:26 a. m. and 9:45 p. m. 











